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Here’s joyousness and health, caught at Nature’s | 
font, and held imprisoned for your delectation in | 


- piawath 
Spring Water 


the pure, sparkling table water that holds the World’s i 
Highest Awards for purity and goodness. bs 
fe Hiawatha Spring Company 


Order Hiawatha today 
The booklet, “It’s What’s Inside,” sent free. 
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novels are not 
after reading—thcy are books which demand a 
permanent place in the library. 

Mrs. Ward’s new novel is a story of a man 
dominated by ambition—a story of two women 
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of strikingly contrasting types. It is the record 


of a struggle both material and moral—and it is 





one of those rare stories whose ending is not 
only happy and right, but logical and true to life. 








Illustrated by Albert Sterner Price, $1.50 

Two-volume Edition de Luxe, limited to 498 
numbered sets, with autograph of Mrs. Ward. 
_Ilustrations by Sterner in photogravure on 

~ Japan Paper. Deckel edges, gilt tops spe- 
cially boxed . . . «. +. #Price, net $5.00 
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Margaret Deland’s 
Great Serial 


“THE AWAKENING 
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DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE LAW 
Il.—The Great John Brown Trial 


A strikingly vivid and wholly unprejudiced picture of a trial which played so im- 
portant a part in our history. Mr. Hiv has gone to original sources for his facts 
and has made a complete personal survey of the scenes and circumstances preceding 
and during the trial. 


A Bishop of the Plains 


Bishop Tatzot, now of the Episcopal Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, tells of 
many amusing and dramatic incidents of his life during the long years of his service 
as Missionary Bishop of Idaho and Wyoming. Bishop Tatsor has a keen sense of 
humor and a breadth of view which make his narrative uncommonly good reading. 


The ‘Habits of the Sea 


One of the most delightful of Mr. Eowarp S. Martin’s outdoor articles, accompanied 
by a most remarkable group’ of pictures in color made especially for the MacGazInE by 
ARTHUR HEwITT. 


An English Country Town 
Mr. HowELts writes of a quaint English country town and of. one. of the most 
beautiful and remarkable of English country-houses, and of the great folk of times 
past who have frequented its halls. 


Mark Twain’s Tribute to Mr. Howells 
Mark Twain has written for HARPER’s MAGAZINE an appreciation of the work of 
his lifelong friend William Dean Howells. * This tribute, voluntarily made by one of 
the most’ eminent of.living writers to another, is one of the most delightful and dis- 
criminating essays that Mr. Clemens has ever written. 


A Guild of Carpenter Ants 
Another of Dr. H. C. McCooxr’s charming nature papers, telling of‘the carpenter ants, 
that carve their dwellings out of the solid wood, dividing it into intricate galleries 
and°rooms, and even projections that look like bay-windows. 
























Days and Nights with a Caravan 
CHARLES WELLINGTON FurRLONG travelled through the Desert of Sahara with an 
extensive caravan. He tells the story of their adventures, and describes the men 
and beasts of the caravan, their peculiar customs, and the way the rich goods are 
loaded on the camels. Illustrated with Mr. FuRLonc’s own drawings. 
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COMMENT 


THE correspondence between the President and Mr. JAMES 
W. Wapswortn, chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, has naturally provoked discussion, not only because 
of the remarkable tenor of Mr. Roosrvett’s first letter, but 
because the urgent necessity of a trenchant reform of our 
meat-packing industry is more and more widely recognized 


in the United States, not only by consumers, but also by far-* 


sighted packers, who desire to avert the- paralysis of their 
business. That fundamentally the President is right and has 
the people behind him there is no doubt. Knowing himself 
to be right, he goes ahead; but there is such a thing as going 
ahead too fast. He went ahead too fast when he authorized 
over a telephone’ Senator Lopcr to stigmatize’a statement 
made by ex-Senator Cuanpier, and reproduced by Mr. TiLL- 
MAN on the floor of the Senate, as a lie. He went too fast 
when, in his first letter tc Mr. Wapvswortu, he denounced a 
bill which, he subsequently confessed, he had not even read, 
and when, by innuendo, he stigmatized members of a cognate 
branch of the Federal government as the tools of manufac- 
turers whose careless and disgraceful methods had been ex- 
posed. Especially does he go too fast when he attempts 
by threats to coerce the House of Representatives into fram- 
ing and passing a bill possibly not in accordance with their 
own best judgment which they are sworn to follow, but in 
pursuance of his personal wishes. 

Let us look at the matter first from the constitutional view- 
point. Of course the Federal Constitution (Article IT., Sec-. 
tion III.) makes it the duty of the Chief Magistrate from 
time to time to recommend to the consideration of Congress 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 
It will assist us to learn the scope of the duty thus imposed 
if we look at the interpretation placed upon the words by 
preceding Presidents. They have taken for granted, in the 
first place, that the word “ recommend ” does not mean “ dic- 
tate,” but that either branch of the Federal legislature has as 
much right to reject a given recommendation as the Execu- 
tive has to make it. Moreover, in their recommendations, 
preceding Presidents have confined themselves to indicating 
the end in view, the object to be attained; the mode of at- 
taining it has been left to the law-making branch of the 
Federal government. It is evident that Mr. Roosrvett takes 
a different view of his constitutional functions. Not only in 
a special message to Congress did he point out the neces- 
-sity of immediate and drastic reform in-the meat-packing in- 
dustry, but in the letter to Chairman Wapswortu, published 
with the President’s authority, Mr. Roosrvett practically 
prescribed the precise process by which the reform advocated 
must be effected. He practically told the House of Repre- 
sentatives, through the chairman of its committee, that, while 
he cared nothing about superficial changes in phraseology, 
the House must not presume to countenance any substantial 
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divergence from the Brvertnce bill, which was driven through 


the Senate with such phenomenal celerity. To make sure of 
compliance with his specific demand, he warned Mr. Waps- 
wort that if the substitute bill, approved by the majority 
of his committee, should be passed by Congress, he, the Presi- 
dent, might sign it, as promising, possibly, a slight improve- 
ment over the existing defective law, but in that event he 
should append to his signature a memorandum stating dis- 
tinctly the gravity of the bill’s shortcomings. By such a 
statement he would, of course, proclaim, orbi et urbi, that 
no material improvement of the conditions prevailing 
in the American beef-packing industry need be looked for. 
from the Federal legislature. It is obvious that, by such a 
declaration on the President’s part, our Congress would be 
held up to world-wide obloquy, and one of the most important 
branches of our interstate and foreign trade would be irre- 
mediably harmed. It is, in truth, a terrible power of castiga- 
tion and destruction that would lurk in such a memorandum 
as was threatened by the President. Mr. Roosevett went on 
to say that he might even feel constrained to veto the substi- 
tute bill, in which event, of course, his reasons would be set 
forth in a message with calamitous effect. 


Now, we cannot but believe that if it were possible to secure 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court on the ques- 
tion that tribunal would hold that the President had exceeded 
his constitutional powers by not only recommending a re- 
form but prescribing the specific method of attaining it, and 
by conveying in a letter to Mr. Wapswortu the threat of 
interposing a veto, or a memorandum no less fatal to a great 
‘American industry, in the event of his wishes being disre- 
zvarded by Congress. But what in times like these do paper 
constitutions amount to? What we are witnessing to-day is 
a counterpart of the situation which rendered the subversion 
of the Roman republic possible. An overwhelming majority 
of the people—practically, in fact, the whole of the con- 
sumers. of fresh meat and of meat products—are behind 
THEODORE RoosevE.Lt, as the Roman proletariat and the pro- 
vincials were behind Junius Cxsar. They know him to be 
acting in their interests; they know his aim to be good, and 
constitutional objections to his method of attaining it vanish 
like ropes of straw in the flame of their indignation. It is at 
such conjunctures, when to the popular eye right seems to 
be on one side and law on the other, that profound and or- 
ganic, though unavowed, changes occur in national constitu- 
tions. 





~ 


For the sharp, though we hope temporary, collision 
between the President and the House of Representatives we 
consider, as we have said, Mr. Roosrevett partly chargeable, 
for he should have refrained, in our judgment, from uttering 
the threat of ‘a veto or a condemnatory memorandum; yet 
we do not on that account hold Speaker CaNnNon and Mr. 
Wapswortu altogether free from blame. There is plausi- 
bility, of course, in the contention that it is the business of a 
deliberative body to deliberate, and that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in duty bound. not to follow the Senate’s panic- 


stricken example and pass the Brverince bill without amend- 


ment or debate. There are few rules, however, to which there 
are no exceptions, and there are signs that the owners and 
managers of the beef-packing establishments are now in- 
clined to regret that they did not adhere to their original 
plan — formed when the Nemi- ReyNnotps report was pub- 
lished—of rushing to cover as speedily as possible. They have 
found out that there are times when deliberation is danger- 
ous; as, for example, when a house is afire. Had the Bever- 
1nGE bill been railroaded through the House of Representatives 
as it was through the Senate, its drastic provisions would by 
this time have been well under way, and instead of forfeiting 
millions of dollars a day and provoking a world-wide distrust 
which may need decades entirely to dispel, the meat-packers 
would simply have incurred the outlay of some eight cents 
per head of cattle inspected. 


As it is, while the legislative champions of the meat in- 
dustry have been insisting that the cost of inspection shall 
be levied on the Federal government instead of on the pack- 
ers, that the work of sanitary inspection shall be open to 
arrest at any moment by injunction, and that the selection 
of inspectors shall be exempt from eivil-service precautions 



















and regulations, the vast cattle-raising and meat-packing in- 
terests of the United States have been exposed to the risk of 
irreparable shipwreck. When a given set of producers find 
themselves confronted with the entire body of consumers at 
home and abroad they should have common sense enough to 
heed the Scriptural injunction to agree with thine adversary 
quickly while thou art in the way with him, lest worse be- 
fall thee. To put the whole matter in a nutshell: the Presi- 
dent blundered when he inserted threats in his letters to 
Chairman Wapsworti; but the House of Representatives 
blundered when, by procrastination and quibbling it pro- 
voked the threat. The consumers, who constitute the great 
bulk of the American people, zre much more likely to forgive 
the impatience of the President than the dilatory and evasive 
conduct of the House. 

How can Congress adjourn before July? It is true that 
the Statehood bill admitting Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
as a single State, and providing that separate plebiscites shall 
be taken in Arizona and New Mexico touching the question 
of their joint admission, has been passed and signed by the 
President. So has the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill. On the other hand, the railway rate-making bill lags 
in the conference committee, to which it was recommitted, 
and there are some indications that advantage has been taken 
of the lull in public interest concerning the measure to ren- 
der it more acceptable to the railways. An effort, which 
probably will prove abortive, has been made to reinsert the 
provision excepting lumber from the commodities which rail- 
ways are forbidden to produce as well as transport. There 
is some doubt, also, as to whether in the bill, as finally re- 
ported from conference and adopted by both Houses, Pull- 
man sleeping-cars will continue to be subjected to the pro- 
visions affecting common carriers. It seems probable that 
the antipass amendment will be changed in conference so 
as to permit railways to give free transportation to their own 
employees, while withholding passes from national, State, or 
county officials. As we go to press it looks as if some three 
weeks might be needed for an agreement to be reached upon 
this measure by the Senate and House of Representatives. 
There, too, is the meat-inspection bill, which evidently must 
go to conference, for the House seems determined to insist 
on some, at least, of the amendments of the Beverince bill 
which have been. reported favorably by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


That the two Houses will coneur with regard to the type 
of the canal to be constructed at Panama seems altogether 
beyond hope. It is settled that a majority of the Senators 
will vote for a sea-level canal, and they will have to record 
their opinion during the week ending June 23, when the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill comes up, in which the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of more than three to one, 
has embodied a provision that part of the $25,000,000 voted 
for the Panama Canal shall be used for the construction of 
a waterway of the so-called lock type. We may look forward, 
therefore, to a deadlock between the two Chambers on this 
matter, in which event it is understood that the President will 
proceed, under the Spooner canal act, to construct a canal 
with locks.. When, on Friday, June 15, the Senate took up 
the Kirrripce sea-level bill, Senator TrLLer denied that the 
unquestioned fact that a waterway of that type would cost 
more than a lock canal ought to deter this country from 
giving to the world the best possible channel between the 
oceans. He asserted, what is doubtless true, that if a sea- 
level canal could be built for the same price as a lock canal, 
all engineers would favor the former. It is, then, solely on 
the score of expenditure that the House of Representatives 
has declared for the lock type. Concerning the question of 
cost, however, Senator Moraan, of Alabama, could see, he 
said, no ground for the impression that we are going to give 
away a good deal of money for the opening of an inter- 
oceanic waterway. He maintained, on the contrary, that we 
shall be making a lucrative investment. He did not under- 
rate the physical difficulties in the way of building a canal 
on the site agreed upon, but he expressed the conviction that 
if the work was done by. a corporation the stock thereof would 
be worth five hundred dollars instead of one hundred dollars 
par value within a few years after the completion of the 
channel. He considered the statistics of the Suez Canal 
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conclusive on that point. The shares of the latter waterway 
are selling at an advance of 900 per cent. on the Paris Stock 
Exchange. 


We suppose that no professional wire-puller or ward heeler 
would describe Mr. Cuartes W. Farrsanks, of Indiana, as a 
“good mixer” any more than he would have applied that 
epithet to Joun SuermMan or Bensamin Harrison. The 
present Vice-President, however, evidently concurs with the 
two statesmen named in thinking that the qualification men- 
tioned is not indispensable to the attainment of a nomination 
for the Presidency. Like them, he has looked over the field 


. presented by the Southern States to Republican aspirants 


for the office of Chief Magistrate, and he has found it very 
gocd. Like them, too, he has recognized the expediency of 
sowing the seed betimes, with an eye to reaping an early 
harvest. It is true that delegates to Republican national 
conventions from States formerly slaveholding—if we except 
Delaware and West Virginia, and an occasional chance in 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri—have no electoral votes 
behind them; but that fact did not prevent these dummy 
delegates from .giving President Harrison a renomination 
against the will of great Republican commonwealths. The 
objection to Southern Republican delegates is that they will 
not “stay bought.” Nor is it probable that, even if osten- 
sibly Mr. Faimsanxs should succeed in corralling most of 
them, they wou'd refuse to heed the advice of President 
RoosEVELT, who is expected to make his influence felt in the 
next Republican national convention. 


Of course, Mr. Rooseve.t may be discredited to a considera- 
ble extent before the Spring of 1908. There is no warrant in 
his record, however, for assuming that he will ever forfeit. 
his right to the epithet of “Felix.” From time to time dur- 
ing the last five years we have been told that, by this or that 
incident in his Presidential career, Mr. Roosrve.t’s hold 
upon the people had been seriously weakened. He would 
always manage, however, at such junctures to regain, and 
even intensify, the. public confidence. An impressive proof 
of his sagacity or good fortune has been witnessed during the 
last few weeks. . Mr. Roosrvett’s eventual acquiescence in 
the addition’ to the rate-making bill of a clause conferring 
wide powers of judicial review on United States circuit 
courts—though highly commendable in the eyes of most law- 
yers—senit a chill through the House of Representatives, and 
through a large section of the American community, taught 
by Mr. Roosrtvett himself to eye with suspicion the pro- 
spective suspension by. injunction of a railway rate made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Naturally, the most 
was made of this change of front by demagogic newspapers, 
which profess to think that Mr. Roosrvett has stolen their 
thunder. Evidently there was some thunder left to steal, for 
before the conference committee could agree upon a rate- 
making bill the President ynmasked a new battery pointed at 
the meat-packing trust, and acquired at a stroke more popu- 
larity than he had -ever before possessed. Who will assert 
that other methods of appealing to the good-will and confi- 
dence of his countrymen, no less potential than those already 
employed, may not be held in reserve? 





If we may forecast the future from the past, the chances 
are that Mr. Roosrvett’s voice will have no less, and perhaps 
more, weight in the spring of 1908 than it has now. In that 
cvent no candidate who does not command his approval is 
likely to secure a nomination for the Presidency from the next 
Republican national convention. Not Secretary Tart, who is 
already slated for the vacancy on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court. Not Vice-President FamrBaNks or 
Secretary Suaw, for both are committed to the “ Stand-Pat- 
ters,” whereas Mr. Roosevett not long ago was an avowed 
revisionist, and has just notified the friends of revision in 
Towa that he has not authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to oppose them in the campaign now begun in their 
State. As a man for some time credited with having become 
an intensely practical politician, it is scarcely probable that 
the President will back any candidate who is closely, though 


‘perhaps unjustly, identified with great corporate interests in 


the public mind. Beyond a doubt, Mr. Rooseveit considers 
matured wisdom and high character the prime prerequisites 
for the office of Chief Magistrate; but he has also learned to 

















































































































have a keen eye for availability. He will not help to nomi- 
nate a man of whom it will be recorded that he “also ran.” 
Men of his own type—Fo.tk and Bryan—are not numerous 
in the Republican ranks. There was at one time an impres- 
sion current that Speaker Cannon, by the vigor and despatch 
with which he drove a rate-making bill acceptable to the 
President through the House of Representatives, had _pre- 
empted the strongest claim to Mr. Roosevett’s good-will. 
If he ever had any warrant for expecting the President’s 
support in the next Republican national convention, the 
Speaker may have impaired it by the obstruction which he 
offered to the Beveripce meat-inspection bill. On the whole, 
then, we may say that if Mr. Roosevett has a favorite for the 
Republican nomination in 1908 that favorite has not yet 
been identified by the newspapers. 

Whether Winuiam J. Bryan is put forward as a candidate 
for the Presidency by the next Democratic national conven- 
tion, or whether the Southern and Eastern States shall pre- 
fer another standard-bearer, nobody need imagine that the 
lines between the two great political parties will not be sharp- 
ly drawn, or that there will be any lack of pivotal issues. 
Of course the gold-standard question is a “back number.” 
It has no more interest for us now than have the snows. of 
yesteryear. On the other hand, there is some vitality left 
in the anti-imperialist demand that some definite steps shall 
be taken toward the concession of independence to the Phil- 
ippines. It is the fault of the Stand-Patter majority in 
Congress that this issue is not also dead. We have no moral 
right to retain the Philippines so long as we withhold from 
them the equitable treatment which we have accorded ‘to 
Porto Rico, and refuse to admit their sugar and tobacco, duty 
free, to the markets of the United States. From the view- 
point of our foreign policy the only inquiry to which a cate- 
gorical reply will be expected from the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominees is concerned with the attitude that the 
United States should take toward the concerted reduction of 
military and naval armaments which undoubtedly will be 
proposed in the coming conference at The Hague. Of course 
no European power would call upon this country to cut down 
our standing army, which is already, according to European 
standards, absurdly small in comparison with our population. 
That is not true of our navy, however, and if European naval 
armaments should be curtailed we would be expected to fol- 
low suit. It is improbable that such a reduction will meet 
with the approval of the next Republican national convention 
if the platform framed by that body reflects Mr. Roosrve.t’s 
personal views. A Democratic national convention, on the 
other hand, might be trusted to advocate the paring down of 
our naval appropriations. 





After all, however, little attention will be paid in conven- 
lion or campaign to questions connected with our foreign 
or colonial policy. The contest will turn almost exclusively 
on the vital domestic issues of the tariff and the trusts, for 
which reason quite as much attention is likely to be paid to 
the history and character of candidates as to the professions 
of platforms. The two questions which the average voter 
will ask himself are these: Which of the candidates set 
before me can be the more thoroughly relied upon to adhere 
to the programme of government supervision and control 
over interstate railways and interstate commerce generally, 
which Mr. Roosrverr has not only formulated but carried 
out to a considerable extent? Secondly, are all the rates fixed 
by the Dinciry tariff to be rigorously maintained, even al- 
though experience may have shown that some products of 
American manufactures are sold in European markets for 
prices materially lower than those which are exacted at home? 
Is it probable that the American people, when, with a full 
knowledge of the facts, they have again an opportunity of 
recording their judgment at the ballot-box, will endorse the 
cynical and defiant attitude adopted toward American tax- 
payers and consumers in the joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives concerning the purchase of 
materials and supplies for the Isthmian Canal ? 





It was on Saturday, June 16, that the popular branch of 
the Federal legislature accepted without amendment the reso- 
lution on that subject previously passed by the Senate. That 
is to say, the Fifty-ninth Congress peremptorily orders the 
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Canal Commission, when purchasing machinery or any other 
articles used in the construction of the waterway, to buy ex- 
clusively those of American manufacture or production from 
the lowest bidder, unless in any case the President shall de- 
cide that even the lowest bid is unreasonable or extortionate. 
An amendment offered by a Democrat, Mr. Suttivan, of 
Massachusetts, to the effect that none of the money appro- 
priated for the Isthmian Canal shall be expended for the 
purchase of material and supplies manufactured or produced 
in the United States, unless they shall be sold at export prices, 
whenever export prices are less than those charged to pur- 
chasers in the United States, was rejected. On motion of a 
Stand-Patter this amendment was declared by Speaker Can- 
non to be out of order, on the ground that it was rather a 
limitation than a change of law. An appeal from the deci- 
sion of the chair was negatived by a vote of almost three to 
one. In this case it might be assumed that some of those 
who sustained the Speaker were impelled by technical reasons 
based on parliamentary usage. No such excuse can be offered 
for those who voted for the Senate joint resolution after 
Mr. De Armonp had pointed out that it would be the part of 
wisdom to seek to construct the canal at the cheapest cost in 
order that the burden upon the American taxpayers, which, 
at best, would be grievous enough, might be lightened as far 
as possible. The resolution was passed by 129 votes against 
82, but it is significant that the minority included sixteen 
Republicans, all of whem but one come from Western States. 


It begins to look as if we should witness a repetition of 
the fusion which gained a triumph at the State election in 
Pennsylvania last year, when the nominee of the Democrats 
and of bolting Republicans for the office of State Treasurer 
was elected. As we go to press it is expected that the Demo- 
cratic State convention will endorse ex-State Senator Lewis 
J. Emery, who has been put forward for Governor by the 
so-called Lincoln party, composed of seceders from the Re- 
publican State organization which, for its part, has nomi- 
nated ex-Mayor Stuart, of Philadelphia. If such endorsement; 
shall be given, and if the votes of the Prohibitionists can -be 
secured for the. fusion candidate, the latter has a fair chance 
of victory, for, apparently, he can rely on the support of most 
members of the City party, which, in conjunction with the 
Democrats, swept Philadelphia at the last election. It ought to 
be as easy for upright and patriotic Democrats to help to make 
a-Republican Governor as it was last November for honest 
Republicans to cooperate in placing a Democrat at the head 
of the State Treasury. That was one of the most remarkable 
political revolutions ever witnessed in the United States, for 
in 1904 Mr. Roosevett had carried Pennsylvania by a plu- 
rality. of upwards of 500,000. Strange things have happened 
in the history of American politics, but nothing quite so 
strange as the quick transfer of Pennsylvania into the col- 
umn of doubtful States. No other such signal and startling 
transformation has been effected by the antigraft campaign. 


Oregon has decided by popular vote that the man whom it 
will send to the Senate to succeed the late J. H. Mircuenn 
shall be JonatHAN Bourne. They have a primary law now 
in Oregon under which every officer, including United States 
Senators, can be nominated. Bourne has been nominated by 
popular vote, and the Legislature at its next session will go 
through the formality of electing him. So he is the first 
Senator to be chosen by popular vote. Bourne is a New- 
Englander, hailing from New Bedford. He spent nearly 
four years in Harvard College, and should have graduated in 
the class of 1877, nlong with Wiiiiam E. Russrvyi, Greorce FE. 
Woopserry, and other since-distinguished persons. But so- 
much of the time of the studious members of that class was 
distracted to employments not recorded in the college curric- 
ulum, that Bourne left without a degree, and (perhaps) to put 
as much of his native land between himself and Cambridge as 
he could, went to. Oregon and settled: That was nearly 
thirty years ago. He concerned himself in mining, and is said 
to be a rich man. He has been twice a member of the Oregon 
Legislature, and was one of the leaders in securing the law 
under which he has been chosen to go to the Senate. 


A newspaper head-line says, “ RooseveLt and TILLMAN may 
become friends!” Nothing likelier. We commend each of 
them to the other’s better acquaintance. Senator TILLMAN is 












a big man; a remarkable man. President Rooskvetr is still 
more remarkable, and big of his size and big of his years. 
Neither gentleman is likely to find anywhere put up in any 
single package a more interesting assemblage of human ma- 
terials than the other gentleman contains. We dare say they 
will be friends if opportunity continues to offer, but that will 
not hinder them from fighting. 


Mr. Buck, an engineer, computes in the Outlook that the 
power in Niagara Falls is worth about three hundred million 
dollars a year. To be conservative, call it two hundred 
millions. How many persons enjoy the spectacle of Niagara 
Falls in the course of the year? More than 10,000 a day? 
Call it that, which would make 3,650,000 a year. At that rate 
it costs us $54 85 for each spectator. This is a large price 
per head for the maintenance of a free show. We do not 
grudge it—as yet, and are the more content to let our profits 
go to Nature, hecause we know that if all the Falls went to 
horse-power we should not get the money. It is .as well, 
though, that visitors to the Falls should recognize that the 
owners of the Falls—we of the State of New York, the 
Canadians, Congress, and President RoosrEveLt—are foregoing 
$54 85 for each visitor who looks at them. If the great 
cataract attests at the same time the generosity of Nature and 
of Man—meaning us—so much the better! 


When Bishop Porter got home from foreign parts the other 
day he talked to the reporters with the amiability that be- 
comes a democratic prelate, and said to them, among other 
things, speaking of England: “ You can depend upon it there 
is no love lost between the two countries. There is, I fear, a 
good deal of gush about it. The more acute and serious do 
not think we are a lot of grafters, but that we are very easily 
tempted by, gain. It is the general crowd that thinks of us 
otherwise.” This @xpression of opinion has been very widely 
discussed, and has grieved the spirits of many protestants, 
who have written letters to the newspapers about it. The 
bishop had undoubtedly received impressions which warranted 
him in speaking as he did. He said he got them from the 
English newspapers. Nevertheless, there is nothing in his 
opinion, whether it is sound-or not, that should give any one 
concern. There is no love lost between South Carolina and 
Massachusetts; between the East and West. We are all critics 
of one another, and swap sharp gibes from time to time, but 
still the tie of a common nationality is extremely strong. 
And there is a tie of analogous quality, though, of course, not 
of equal strength, between the Americans and the English. 
It is by no means an exclusive intimacy, nor incompatible 
with hard feelings, hard words, and even blows. The less 
people gush about it, the better, but it is a fact, a physical 
fact, and one of very considerable political and economic 
importance. Remember that in Latin and in some other lan- 
guages, the same word means “enemy” and “stranger.” 
The British are less strangers to us and we to them, than any 
other people. 


The American branch of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has given up the ghost and been resolved into its 
elements. It has been housed in Boylston Place, Boston, and 
Dr. Ricuarp Hopcson was its secretary and active agent. 
When Dr. Hopason died, a while ago, the branch made an 
effort to get Professor Hystop, of New York, to go on with 
the work, but that plan failed, and the branch has gone out 
of business. Its work, however, will still go on, being assumed 
by a new society called the American Institute for Scientific 
Research, which has lately been chartered by the State of 
New York. Section B of this new institute id to be known 
as the American Society for Psychological Research, and with 
Professor Hystop as its secretary, and its headquarters in 
New York, it will continue the work of the Boston society. 


The commonwealth of Massachusetts lately made an enor- 
mous effort to execute a youth named Cuartes Tucker for 
murder. It took two years to do it. Tucker was done to 
death according to law. He had a nice funeral, which was 
described in all the Massachusetts papers. His pastor, who 
was convinced of his innocence, explained as well as he could 
how it had come about that an. innocent man had been found 
guilty of murder. Then the body was taken to Worcester 
and buried in the cemetery there. Somehow Tucker’s execu- 
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tion seems to have been hardly as beneficial as it should have 
been, considering the immense pains taken to secure it. 
Most people who read about it had forgotten the details of 
his trial, and only knew of him as a man convicted on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, who denied that he was guilty. In 
practical effect, it was not so much justice as the courts of 
Massachusetts that were vindicated by this execution, and 
though the courts and prosecuting authorities may have fully 
deserved the vindication, the result is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The Tucker case seems more likely to deter juries from 
finding verdicts of guilty on circumstantial evidence than 
to deter bad men from doing murder. That is a poor result 
of so extraordinary an effort. 





The women who fought woman-suffrage in Oregon in the 
June election won their fight and are proud of their victory. 
The vote was on the proposal to amend the State Constitution 
by striking out the word “male.” Under the initiative and 
referendum system a majority of a!l votes was not required, 
and a bare majority of the votes cast on the amendment 
would have been enough to carry it. The National 
Woman- Suffrage Association took a strong interest in 
the fight, and sent speakers and money to Oregon to 
help their local organization. That stirred up the anti- 
suffragists. The Oregon Association Opposed to the Suffrage 
for Women took the field, circulated literature in opposition 
to that put out by the suffragists, and made a vigorous cam- 
paign. In their final appeal to the voters they declared that 
the women of Oregon had enough “duties and responsibili- 
ties appropriate to women’s sphere,” and protested that the 
added burdens of politics, jury service, and other public 
duties should not be imposed upon them “at the instance 
of female agitators from distant States, where the people are 
too sensible to adopt woman - suffrage.” The appeal closed 
with an exhortation to the voter to “be sure to vote ‘no’ on 
this proposition, and protect the home-life of the State,” which 
the voter went and did. 


Our neighbor THomas Eptson has got the horse annihilated 
again. He has been out after cobalt, and found lots of it 
somewhere, and that is to make the storage-battery so cheap, 
light, and capacious that every vehicle will very soon be self- 
propelling. Latterly, a. good many of neighbor Epison’s 
storage-battery yarns have got separated from their sequels, 
and the sequels have got lost. But, after all, nobody has got 
a better right to have hiatuses occur in the plots of his 
wonder-tales than a writer who has so often compassed the 
incredible. When cobalt is cheaper than piebald, then cobalt. 
Meanwhile, piebald. 


Lutuer Burpank, plant- wizard, has 12,000 varieties of 
potatoes in the ground on his farm at Santa Rosa, and hopes 
to get from them a new potato that shall have better points 
than any potato yet produced. Mr. BurBank wants a potato 
that shall be more prolific than any yet invented and prac- 
tically impervious to disease and uniform in size. It seems 
that he considers uniformity in size a merit in potatoes, and 
it is a merit if he thinks it is, for he knows potatoes. It is 
a good year to improve potatoes. The beef-packers’ extremity 
is the potato’s opportunity. 

Old Home Week in Kentucky was all that the fancy 
pictured, or as much as was expedient, for—come to think of 
it—when the fancy lets itself out to make pictures of Ken- 
tucky it does not spare paint. There is no other State that 


‘stirs the imagination in quite the same degree; no State so 


famous for producing the raw materials of human greatness 
in quite such length and breadth and cubic capacity and 
vigor as Kentucky. When we think about the kind of people 
Kentucky raises, we are surprised, not at her great reputation, 


“but that the other States have been able to stay with her so 


creditably. Not all our great men came from Kentucky. 
Many of them did—Lincotn for one—but some came from 
Virginia before Kentucky was set off from it, and some from 
the other States. The Kentuckians had a great Home Week. 
Everybody came back that could, including Dante, Boones and 
Henry Cray, who came in spirit. In Louisville they unveiled 
a statue to SvepHen Coins Forster, who wrote, “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” All over the State they used up the mint 
crop on spring lamb and other things for the guests. 
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Do the English Really Like Americans? 


Bisuor Porter is reported to have said in an interview on his 
recent return from Europe that most of the talk about the liking 
of Englishmen for Americans was mere gush, and the prelate’s 
assertion has since been confirmed by an American theatrical 
manager, whose professional ventures in London may possibly* have 
missed the success he hoped for. It is undeniable that, since the 
meat scandals, even the more sober - minded representatives 
of the British press have drawn somewhat hasty and sweeping 
conclusions from the premises, and have indulged in excursive 
speculations on the extent to which our national character may 
have been. gangrened by an all-pervasive greed for wealth. It is 
an interesting question whether any such thing as a cordial and 
permanent liking between peoples, widely distant and in an ap- 
preciable degree heterogeneous, can ever be brought about, and 
whether intelligent men on both sides of the Atlantic should not 
rather aim at an object Jess sentimentally attractive, but more 
attainable. It is just as well to remember that a thorough under- 
standing and a cordial affection between individual members of 
the same nation are, as a rule, a slowly developed, if not also a 
somewhat rare, phenomenon. It is a frequent subject of complaint 
on the part. of highly educated and sensitive women that they are 
not “understood”; and social philosophers, like CARLYLE, have 
pointed out how hard it is to get at the truth concerning any human 


being. Without full comprehension, how is a fervent and lasting - 


sympathy .to be acquired? It is a commonplace that, in the 
absence of profound and exhaustive knowledge of the circumstances 
which surround a given man or woman, or of those which have 
preceded or attended a given act, it is impossible to mete out 
justice, or apportion excuse or condonation, with unerring accuracy. 
If this be true of individuals of the same race, dwelling in the 
same community, brought up, that is, in an environment substan- 
tially identical morally, socially, and politically, how much more 
true is it of nations which are the products of different historical 
evolutions, and which possess widely different ideals and institu- 
tions ? 

It is easy to exaggerate the unifying influence of a common lan- 
guage and a common literature. The Greeks waged bloody wars 
against each other long before they combined to fight the Persians; 
and the most deadly blow received by Athens was dealt in Sicily, 
although the Dialogues of PLATO were read with delight, and the 
tragedies of Eurtripes were heard with rapture, in Syracuse. We 
hear in after-dinner speeches many pleasing variations on the 
academie theme that those whom King JAmEs’s version of the 
Bible and Mitton and SHAKESPEARE have joined together, no man 
can put asunder. There. is no historical ground for the optimistic 
assumption: on the contrary, if we are to judge from the facts, 
the amalgamating power of a common literary heritage is propor- 
tioned, not, as we might expect, to proximity to the fount of 
concord, but to the square of the distance from it. If SHAKE- 
SPEARE, MILTON, and other: stars in Britain’s galaxy of men of 
letters do indeed have a merging and cementing effect on the Brit- 
ish and American peoples, why was not the effect more recog- 
nizable and more far-reaching a century or haif a century ago, 
when we can searcely be said to have had a literature of our own, 
than it is to-day, when we can point to a creditable literary harvest? 
Tt is notorious that a common literary inheritance did not prevent 
a large majority of American citizens from sympathizing with the 
enemy of England during that country’s desperate struggle against 
NAPOLEON; nor did it, in the war of 1812-15, hold back the British 
conquerors of Washington from committing acts of vandalism, 
from which the British conquerors of Paris scrupulously refrained. 
We must have, in a word, proof more relevant than the assertion 
of a common claim to SHAKESPEARE and MILToNn before we can 
acknowledge the existence of a strong, instinctive fellow-feeling by 
which Americans and Englishmen have been alleged to be irre- 
sistibly drawn together. 

That friendships have existed, and still exist, between individual 
Americans and Englishmen, nobody, of course, disputes. Such 
close and cordial relations between representatives of different 
nations are brought about precisely as they are between members 
of the same community. Social contact, or a community of 
business or professional interests, is sometimes, though not by 
any means always, followed by an evocation of respect, esteem, 
and even sympathy. The growth of amity, however, between an 
Englishman and an American is necessarily slower than it is 
between two Americans, though the latter may have been born 
end reared in different sections of our country, because the crust 
produced by habit, usage, prejudice, and alien points of view, the 
penetration or rupture of which is essential to genuine friendship, 
is sensibly thinner in the latter case than in the former. The 
opportunities for the intimate personal association which is indis- 
pensable to the generation of thorough understanding and unison 
of sentiment—though they are much more numerous now than 
they used to be—must always be few indeed, compared with the 
vast multitude of Americans and Englishmen that never meet 
each other. It is idle, therefore, to prattle about a “union of 
hearts,” so far as the great mass of either the British or the Amer- 
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ican people is concerned. In the nature of things, such a union 
is unattainable, and, therefore, the hope of it should be dismissed 
by reasonable persons. Nor is such sentimental community neces- 
sary to a cooperation between Great Britain and the United 
States, which might prove of the utmost utility to the nations 
directly concerned, and of great benefit to the outside world. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive of two peoples, both Christian, 
more diverse and even antagonistic, in respect of institutions, ideas, © 
predilections, and antipathies, than were the English and the 
Russians during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Never- 
theless, to the advantage of both parties, they were impelled by a 
community of interest to work together for the four years preceding 
the downfall of NapoLteon. For hundreds upon hundreds of years 
the antagonism between France and England had been inveterate; 
yet what was conceived to be a common interest brought them to 
fight side by side in the Crimea, and has now welded them in 
intimate and cordial international relations. The permanence of 
their friendship seems the more firmly assured by the total absence 
ef reciprocal gush, though, naturally, we now hear less about 
“Perfidious Albion” in the Paris. Boulevard newspapers, and 
Frenchmen are less frequently described as “ frog-eaters ” in Lon- 
don music-halls. 

Much less obvious and vital, however, are the common interests 
which now impel Exglishmen and Frenchmen to forget the old 
grounds of enmity than are the ties which are tending to bind 
more and more closely England and the United States in interna- 
tional harmony and effort. The inhabitants of* the United King- 
dom see in us their principal purveyor; we recognize in them our 
best customer. England would soon starve if cut off from our 
normal contributions of foad staples; while, as for us, were we 
barred out of the British market, our surplus grain crops would 
rot upon our hands. Nor is it solely for wheat and other cereals 
that English consumers must look to the United States for the 
main source of their supplies. They buy from us more fresh meat 
and more meat products than from. any other exporting country. 
That is why recent disclosures have produced an even greater 
shock in Britain than in Germany or France. Britons feel 
that they cannot afford to doubt the wholesomeness of the 
animal products forthcoming from the quarter on which 
hitherto they have most relied. They know not whither to turn 
for an alternative caterer, for, however alarming may have been 
the revelations of the state of things in American meat-packing 
establishments, how can Englishmen reasonably assume that better 
sanitary conditions exist in Australia or Argentina, where. there 
is no government inspection at all? The acuteness of England’s 
trepidation is the measure of her dependence. It follows that no 
other foreign country ought to weleome with a keener sense of 
relief the resolve of President ROOSEVELT, assured as it now is 
of hearty concurrence on the part of Congress, to bring about 
forthwith a drastic and permanent reform. 

We have said that the liking and sympathy of Englishmen, 
viewed, not as individuals, but as a nation, are for us practically 
unattainable, though we are less alien racially than are the in- 
habitants of the Continent of Europe. The respect of Englishmen, 
however, we can gain and keep, if we deserve it; and respect is 
the most solid of foundations for international community of aims 
and for fruitful cooperation. 





Book Tests 


A sookworm has this, at least, in common with the rest of 
humanity,—that his path is beset by difficulties, and crowned more 
frequently than not by unsuccess. One difficulty of yearly recur- 
rence is that of choosing the books to pack for the summer 
vacation. After much experience—say some twenty years of re- 
peated failures—he learns to begin by registering a firm resolve 
not to write home for all the books he wants and has left behind, 
but to harden himself to face the certainty that what he finds on 
hand will be the very things he feels least inclined to. 

However, there are rules which may aid the ‘traveller, and one 
is, wisely to refrain from selecting more than three or, at most, 
five of the bed’s-head books. Every bookworm knows, of course, 
what the bed’s-head books are. 


For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed.... 
Then robes riche, or sithele, or gay sautrie. 


The preference of the bookman has remained untarnished and 
unwavering through all the six intervening centuries. At the 
bed’s head he keeps those small black or red volumes that contain 
the concentrated wisdom of the ages, books which now and again, 
say once a decade, he reads through; but night by night, just be- 
fore sleep falls upon him, he opens one of his twenty volumes, and 
takes out a sentence, a phrase, a single line, to roll it round and 
round in his mind, until thought is all a‘blank, or a bewildered 
and erratic vagrancy through an incoherent universe, 































































































There are many things in which bookworms diverge as much as 
average man; indeed, being folk of a fervent cult, they diverge even 
more widely, perhaps, but in the matter of “ beddes heed” books 
there is like to be harmonious agreement. These books include 
the Bhagavadgita, the Upanishads, the Psalms, the books of Job, 
Isaiah, Ecclesiastes, the gospel of St. John, in separate bindings, 
The Fmitation of Chrisi, a St. Vincent’s Manual, The Meditations 

. of Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, The Fioretti of St. Francis, The 
Voice of the Silence. Possibly the New Testament, though one 
notable bookman thinks it too exhilarating and exciting a book 
to be opened, except in the morning. The Path of Perfection, just 
by way of having an extra saint, and an Anglican Prayer-book, for 
the sake of the King Epwarp version of the Psalms, are usually 
added. When one comes to picking out the “ beddes heed ” books 


for a three months’ vacation it is best to use one of each kind; thus, . 


either Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius may be taken for those nights 
when one needs a cool, firm brace to prepare us for the next day; 
St. John should perhaps always be with us, for he meets and re- 
sponds to almost any mood of large receptivity and up-yearning 
quiescence; the Upanishads or the Bhagavadgita makes the two 
complete. 

When the books of the “ beddes heed ” are a settled question, it 
next becomes one’s arduous task to choose “ steady company,” as a 
somewhat vulgar but expressive phrase designates the person to 
whom one prospectively devotes one’s whole time and energy. 
Now a real book-lover is always planning to keep “steady com- 
pany ” for at least three months on end with somebody, but the 
choice is a ticklish matter. There are people in the world who 
have taken vows year after year to spend a whole summer vaca- 
tion with SPENSER’s Faerie Queene or with Mitton’s Paradise Lost. 
This is an unimpeachable choice; it sounds well; in the forecast 
it always looks pleasant, but somehow it never “ materializes” (a 
word utterly abhorrent to the bookworm). If one takes a com- 
plete Minton along, any bookman can predict from his own 
repeated experiences that the three months will be given over en- 
tirely to Samson, Comus, Lycidas, Il Penseroso, and L’Allegro; 
and Paradise Lost, except, perhaps, for the sunrise hymn and a few 
choice descriptions of Satan and Belius, will remain a sealed book. 
It is the same sad story with the Faerie Queene; the poor worm will 
have read and reread the “ Marriage Hymn” and the “ Hymns to 
Heavenlie Beauty and Heavenlie Love”; he will have revelled in 
selected stanzas from the Faerie Queene, but that thoroughgoing 
analysis of the whole poem which he planned will be as non- 
existent as if he had spent the whole summer in his book-walled 
study. On the contrary, SHAKESPEARE’S “ Sonnets ” are steady com- 
pany for any number of summers, and, after serving for three or 
four, ought always to be slipped, in some small form, into the 
book-box for occasional afternoon walks or sultry and idle noon 
hours. SHELLEY is a miracle of a companion in summer. He is a 
delightful person to read from cover to cover, with his visual 
memory, his power of setting scene after scene of ethereal beauty 
before you, his way of projecting himself into whatever place you 
chance to frequent, of making you feel the unity of life and nature, 
enlarging your consciousness, and liberating you from the too- 
harsh insistent contact with tangible things. WHITMAN, with as 
keen a sense of the soul’s freedom as SueLtey had, as intense a 
love of the universe, was yet held down to definite limits, and 
saved from airy diffusions by his profound belief in life as it is— 
concrete, partial, limited, confined by definite lines and barriers. 
But WuitMan belongs as yet to a small though ever-increasing 
minority, and a cautious bookworm will taste and try before he 
trusts himself to him. 

‘ Keats offers very agreeable companionship if one confine one’s 
self to the sonnets, odes, “ Endymion,” and “ Hyperion,” carefully 
avoiding everything inspired by FANNIE Brawn, the most unfortu- 
nate Egeria ever adored by poet. 

EMERSON’S, poems are too abstract for the whole season, but they 
stand one of the best of book tests; nevertheless; they are excellent 
fo slip in your pocket with one apple, your folding-cup, and a 
chunk of bread when you are off for a long day’s walk by the 
shore, or when you purpose sitting entirely alone on some neigh- 
boring mountain top from dawn to sunset. He is valuable as a 
great suggester, to be read in little bits, just by way of jolting 
your thoughts off on their own long journey. “WHITMAN, for 
those to whom he belongs at all, stands just this same test. If 
one try him for the all-summer steady company, the mind is apt 
‘to fall into a cataloguing habit; ene will find one’s self enumerating, 
with a new and profound love and hope and courage, let it be 
said, the integral parts of the universe, but one’s mind will be 
empty of predicates and epithets. But for an out-of-door day, 
once or twice a week, he stands supreme to those who love him. 
GOETHE is a person who well repays one for several summers’ 
intimacy, and as one cannot get the gist of him in less than nine 
volumes, he goes far toward filling up the book-box. 

Finally, the books one actually needs for the work one is doing 
must be considered, and the main principle for the bookworm to 
go upon is that the fewer he has the better his work will be. 
And every bookworm knows that this is his hardest lesson. To 
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stand on his own feet and believe what he thinks, whether it has 
ever been stated in print or not—to say it boldly, for so slim a 
reason as that he thinks so himself—is the task to which summers 
away from a study must finally inure him. 

This list of books that stand the “ beddes heed” test, the all- 
summer steady-company test (wherein surely, first of all, DANTE, 
and SHAKESPEARE’S five greatest tragedies, should lead the way), 
the day out-door’s test, the ocean and mountain test, and the 
reference test, is very incomplete, but it purposely leaves room 
for eyery other bookworm to make his own additions. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Mr. Nasvuco, the Brazilian ambassador at Washington, declares 
that all Americans are alike. It ig hardly fair for a man to make 
a statement of that kind just because he has been making a care- 
ful study of the President and the Vice-President. 


Every branch of the government is now making reports, show- 
ing a saving in expenditures over the preceding ‘year, but the 
total appropriations show no reduction. The taxpayer is left in 
the position of the fruit-vender who explained that what he 
made on apples he lost on bananas. 


The venerable Emperor of Austria, greatly distressed by the 
continual strife in his dual kingdom, is reported to have said, 
pathetically, that although he had intended to serve his country 
till death, he was beginning to feel the pressure of fatigue unen- 
durable. The good old. man surely has had a hard time, but if 
he can only manage to hang on ti!l March 4, 1908, we may be in a 
position to make a temporary loan of an expert ruler capable of 
fixing up things to everybody’s complete satisfaction in about a 
minute and a half. 


Many tributes have been paid to Senator Foraker for his 
political courage in being the only Republican Senator to vote 
against the railway-rate bill. The Senator’s colleagues needed no 
such testimony to Mr. ForaAker’s marked independence and his 
method of supporting his convictions without regard to conse- 
quences. Senator BaAILey, of Texas, has spoken the sentiment of 
his colleagues, without regard to politics, in the statement: “I 
like TcrakER. - Ee. never shows his hand, but he plays his cards 
on top of the table and never deals from the bottom of the deck.” 


When asked if the Republican party did not have a good many 
important matters under the head of “unfinished business,” 
Secretary Suaw used the illustration of the Iowa farmer. Rains 
are frequent in that country during the haying season, and the 
wise farmer never cuts more at a time than he can get to the 
As a term of reproach for the man 
who does not regard this precautionary rule, the neighbors are 
wont to remark, “He has a good deal of hay down.” That’s as 
near as the Secretary will come to admitting that the Republican 
party has a good deal of hay down. 


Since Mr.-MorGAn turned over the famous Cope of Ascoli to the 
Italian government, the authorities have been trying to find out 
how it strayed from Ascoli in the first place. It turned out on 
investigation that other very valuable things besides the cope 
were missing from Ascoli, so the cope was placed in the Gallery 
of Ancient Art in Rome. The Bishop of Ascoli was lately removed 
by the Pope. Indications now are that the officers of the cathe- 
dral at Ascoli sold the cope with the connivance of the late bishop, 
or at any rate while he was not looking. But if the cathedral 
authorities sold the cope, ean it be considered to have been 
stolen? 


Dr. Henry vAN Dyke made a notable addition to the more 
easily sung of our national hymns at the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. Asked to make a final appeal for the sufferers from 
the earthquake, he proposed the following new verse for “ Amer- 
ica”: 

T love thy inland seas, 

Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains, 

Thy cafions wild and deep, 

Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 

Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains. 


Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Afront the West, 
Thy sweet and crystal air, 
Thy sunlight everywhere. 
O land beyond compare, 
I love thee best. 


It may not do for a hymnal, but it is a mighty good verse, never- 
theless, and, we have no doubt, will be tacked on. 
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FINANCIAL. PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


VIEWS OF JACOB H. SCHIFF, THE NEW YORK BANKER, WHO HAS 
JUST RETURNED FROM: AN. EXTENDED TRIP IN THE ORIENT. 








ACOB H. SCHIFF, the New York banker, who has been on 
an extensive tour in the Far East, returned to New York on 
June 7. The conclusions he derived from his observations in 
the Orient are of wide and immediate interest. 

has thus summarized them: , 
“Our stay in Japan covered about eight weeks, of which we 
spent a short while in Korea. We visited most of the more im- 


portant towns and other points 
of interest and became much im- 
pressed with the ways of the 
people and their activi- 
ties. 

“ Everybody in Japan appears 
to do work of some kind; it is a 
country without beggars, with- 
out drunkards, and all are polite 
and good-natured. Nothing is 
heard or seen of the effect of the 
recent war. The people neither 
talk about it nor have they be- 
come overbearing or in any man- 
ner intoxicated by their great 
victories, but have quietly gone 
to work to develop their indus- 
tries, to increase their com- 
merce and trade, and to get a fair 
control over the new markets 
which the success of their armies 
has opened for them. 

“A tendency to exclude other 
nations from these markets does 
not exist, the uniform and re- 
peated assurance being readily 
given by Japan’s leading states- 
men, that the promise of the 
‘open door’ in Korea and Man- 
churia will, as far as Japan is 


concerned, be strictly carried 
out. 
“Korea itself is gradually 


getting under effective Japanese 
eontrol and administration, 
which will be of much benefit to 
this entirely out-of-date country, 
the resources of which appear to 
have been dormant for centuries; 
these with proper and intelligent 
administrative methods should 
promise rich-results. The nat- 
ural -resources of Japan itself 
are probably somewhat limited, 
but its people are frugal, intelli- 
gent, and energetic, and the bur- 
dens which the late war ‘has im- 
posed do not appear to weigh 
heavily upon them. 

“Taxes are to a great extent 
indirect, such as the customs, 
the saké tax, the tobacco and 


salt monopolies, the stamp tax, the trolley-fare impost, and a 
variety. of other taxes, which all yield large revenue to the state, 
as do the land and other taxes, such as the income tax, which 
last, however, appears not to yield an entirely satisfactory result: 
Under the law a sufficient sum must’ first be set apart from the 
government revenue to provide for the interest on the public debt 
and for a sinking fund, -which latter-the Minister of. Finance esti- 
mated will amount to a minimum of thirty million yen a year, and 





the government will have to issue 
railroads. 

Mr. Schiff 
five-per-cent. basis, payment to be 
road shares for internal bonds, s 
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Jacob H. Schiff 


“We met many, if not most, of 
an influence in, the conduct of t 
all of them make the impression « 
leaders. 
and her people. 


which he intends to so administer 


years, and to extend‘over a period of ten years. 


that it will equal the new bonds 
for the acquisition of the private 


“ These latter, under a recent !aw, have become nationalized on a 


made by an exchange of the rail- 
uch exchange to begin after two 
The railroads ac- 
quired have almost all large 
earning capacity, and when their 
purchase becomes completed they 
should pay a large revenue to the 
state. ‘ 

“The banking system of the 
country is widely developed, and 
its currency seems to rest on a 
firm basis.- The Bank of Japan, 
with branches in all important 
commercial centres, is alone em- 
powered to issue the circulating 
medium, which is redeemable in 
gold on demand; it is a limited- 
asset currency, protected by a 
considerable gold reserve, but in 
time of emergency may be ex- 
panded upon payment of a heavy 
tax. This provision has, even 
during the war, protected the 
country against undue stringency 
and financial revulsion. Except 
the Bank of Japan, all banks 
pay interest on deposits, these 
showing a constant increase as to 
the bank clearings in the prin- 
cipal commercial centres, which 
since 1900 have more than 
doubled. 

“The people of Japan appear 
to be thoroughly convinced of 
their manifest destiny, and with- 
out saying much, if anything, 
about it are evidently deter- 
mined to maintain the leader- 
ship inthe Far East* which 
they have gained through the 
war. Japan will no doubt en- 
deavor to obtain a most _per- 
fect understanding ‘with China, 
will sustain the‘ latter against 
further foreign aggression, but 
at the’ same time~ will herself 
make every effort’.to ‘maintain 
peaceful - and’ harmonious rela- 
tions with all other nations: The 
impression. one ‘ receives ‘is that 
Japan ‘knows exactly -what~ it 
needs .and . wants, and_ these 
people, believing, as they do, that 
they want only. that which of 
right belongs to them, are deter- 


mined with a singleness of purpose, to obtain it. 


the men who détermine, or wield 
he nation’s affairs, and. one and 
of earnest, prudent, and.patriotic 


Great friendship is expressed everywhere for America 
We were the recipients of much hospitality, and 
every opportunity was given us to become -acquainted with the 
social, economic, and. general. conditions of the country.” 


TWO HUNDRED FEET OF GIRLS AND DAISIES 





According to an engaging Vassar Custom, the Sophomore Class presents to the Graduating Senio 
a foot of Flowers for every Girl. This year the Chain was 200 feet long 
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A WEST-INDIAN. CRUISE 


By MAUD GOING 








N these days of easy travel, when artists go to and fro upon 

the earth seeking the gorgeous, the “fragrant,” or the im- 

pressive, one wonders why nobody paints the West Indies. 

At the lower end of that island chain which reaches from the 

northern tropic to South America there is a veritable painter’s 
paradise. Geographically this paradise is known as the “ Lesser 
Antilles,” or the Caribbees. Politically it is under four flags— 
Dutch, Danish, French, and British. Pictorially it offers the ut- 
most loveliness and well-nigh infinite variety. Volcanic moun- 
tains with rugged outlines rise from the waves and hide their 
burnt-out craters in low, soft, tropical clouds. To their sides 
clings the luxuriant vegetation fostered by lava. The sea around 
them is of that gorgeous and incredible purple peculiar to tropical 
water, and over all streams a glory of light. 

In the French islands, Guadeloupe and Martinique, the human 
life, too, is brilliantly picturesque and in keeping with its setting. 
Market-day in Guadeloupe is not as other market-days in 
cold and humdrum regions. It is a revel of color and light. 
Those who sell and most of those who buy -are negresses, mu- 
lattos, or quadroons, tall, shapely, and bearing themselves like 
queens. Trained almost from babyhood to bear burdens on their 
heads, they are straight as lances and they walk with jaunty 
grace. Their dresses are of gay-colored cottons, often adorned 
with large figures or brilliant stripes. On their heads and often 
around their waists, in lieu of belts, are bright bandannas. 
Around their necks are kerchiefs of rich green, yellow, or scar- 
let. ‘ 

Most of them wear earrings, and many have a barbaric gleam of 
metal ornaments at the throat. They show French influence and 
often French blood in the liveliness of their gestures, the rapidity 
of their talk, and their ebullient gayety. When one addresses 
them their dark faces flash into-smiles. When they chat together 
there is presently a burst of jovous laughter. But there is no 
use trying to share the joke. We cannot understand it, however 
versed in the French of Paris. Theirs is a patois of French much 
debased by Congo associations. Its consonants are slurred, its 
vowels mispronounced, and it is spoken in the high-pitched sing- 
song of the West Indies. 

The wares are displayed on stands extemporized out of boards 
and boxes, in trays of wood or wicker, or on mats spread on the 
ground, and they show how many things there are which we 
chronically do without yet never miss. There are glistening piles 
of the sea-salt which the poorer islanders use in cooking. There 
are cocoa beans in plenty, bundles of cinnamon bark, and long 
vanilla beans tied into bundles like cigarettes. Chocolate is sold 
in cylinders almost as corpulent as German sausages. There are 
brown heaps of unrefined sugar, dark and moist as mud. Bread 
rolls are offered, in a shape suggesting the head, body, and tail 
of a bird, and an adventurer who has eaten them assures uS that 
they are very indigestible, though the population eat thereof 
and live. 

The. little earthenware stoves, used in all the humble island 
homes, can only boil or stew. A feast of baked meat, when 





the family indulges in it, must be cooked in a bakeshop. Bread 
must be bought, and these tough little loaves have a ready sale. 

In market are little heaps of shell-fish, the local oyster, small 
and knobby, and .the tiny local clams. Near by are the fish, gor- 
geous as those who sell them. They are steel-colored, rosy or 
salmon, overshot with copper, with bronze, or with gold. <A 
picturesque old woman, wearing over her turban one of the 
wide soft straw hats made in these islands, is selling bunches of 
shining leaves like those of our northern laurel. These make a 
lather when rubbed under water and are used locally in lieu of 
soap. : 
At three entertaining tables are little assortments of things, 
and you can choose among them for a centime. You can have, 
for instance, on a square of brown butcher-paper, a teacupful 
of sea-salt and two balls of blue. If that combination fails to 
allure you here is another: a square of yellow soap, a tiny cornu- 
copia of very strong pepper, and a row of pins. Or you can have 
a box of matches, a card of thread, and two small onions. In- 
deed, the combinations offered for a centime have a wide range, 
and if you ‘refuse them all you are indeed hard to please. ; 

The basket-seller has the wide wicker trays which we see 
in West-Indian streets on the heads of peddlers, and baskets 
of charming design and color are purchasable for a few cen- 
times. 

The potter’s wife has among her terra-cotta-colored saucepans 
of familiar outlines the tall) West-Indian water-coolers hitherto 
unfamiliar. But the most remarkable figure of all to northern’ 
eyes is the milk-seller. Poised on her head is a deep wooden box, 
and from the-top of it protrude the jars, cans, and bottles which 
have held divers things. Now they contain milk which is peddled 
to the populace at prices to suit the most rigidly economical. It 
is slopped about, transferred from one microby. vessel to another, 
and all under a tropical sun! And yet the population lives and 
laughs. 

Some of -the vegetables at last look familiar. There is, as 
everywhere in the West Indies, a great profusion and variety 
of edible eddoes, cassava, yams, and several kinds of sweet potato, 
some recognizable by a northerner and others not. Here are cocoa- 
nuts in plenty and bananas galore, the large ones which come to 
northern markets and a small variety known in the English is- 
lands as a “ fig.” Here are plantains, large, coarse bananas which 
are generally sliced and fried, and a southern egg-plant daintily 
dressed by nature in pearly white and purple, and locally known 
as a “ volontier.” 

But there are no flowers. We remember that in Quebec the 
poorest market stand is not complete without them and wonder 
that a French strain in the blood has not developed a similar 
taste here. 

But, perhaps, in the dazzle of color everywhere flowers would not 
“ tell.” 

If the market of Guadeloupe is a revel of color, that of Fort de 
France, the capital of Martinique, is a carnival. Here is the same 
barbaric gorgeousness in the dress of the dark-skinned women with 











A General View eof Pointe-d-Pitre, Guadeloupe 
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Baskets of charming Design and Color are purchasable for a 
few Centimes 


their necklaces, their earrings, their turbans, and their splendid 
grace. In Fort de France the houses, too, wear gay colors. The 
walls are often painted in broad horizontal or zigzag stripes of 
two contrasting hues—scarlet and green, pale blue and dove gray, 
or buff and rose. Overhead are light balconies painted green. No 
fear of earthquake or of hurricane has deterred builders from run- 
ning the houses up to a height of three or four stories, and they 
are capped with sloping roofs of brightest red tiles. 

Over these radiant colors and the constant movement of a 
vivacious throng falls the light of the tropical day. Even the 
moonlight here has an intensity never seen in the North. At 
Barbados one can read a watch by it. At Demarara one can de- 
cipher the address of an envelope by moonlight. And tropical 
sunshine is a golden glory, transfiguring all that it falls upon— 
“the light of the moon as the light of the sun, and the light of the 
sun sevenfold.” ; 

But we must descend to earth if we can, for it is dinner-time. 
Our inn is French—il faut parler Franeais if we want anything 
to eat. Its picturesque interior, however, is characteristically 
West-Indian. Its floors are bare, as they are wont to be every- 
where, though in private houses there may be a few rugs. Here 
there are no such luxuries. The dining-room has blind doors 
opened wide into a paved court, and on this side nearly all the 
wall is lattice. In the court are potted plants and strutting doves, 
which make raids into the dining-room seeking crumbs. Dinner 
is so thoroughly French that were it not for the sunshine and the 
doves without and a few West-Indian viands we might fancy 
ourselves in New York’s Bohemia. 

The native touches are little white clams served raw with bread 
and butter and radishes, “ volontiers” fried and brought on as 
a separate course, and two tall water-coolers of red earthenware, 
taking the place of carafes. A 

After dinner we see the cathedral, a great structure in Renais- 
sance style, dominating the town and capable, one would think, 
of seating every citizen in it. The colored women come in on their 
way from market, set down their burden, and make their devotions 
before the great altar. It is a strange sight to Americans ac- 
customed to see negroes devoted heart and soul to those forms of 
Protestantism most remote from Rome. 

Fort de France, with its gayly dressed people and its sub- 
stantial buildings, looks prosperous, and so it is. France is gen- 
erous to her colonies. Every enterprise receives encouragement 
and bounty. In St.- Kitts and Antigua, under the British flag, 
the population was allowed to depend upon one crop—the sugar- 
cane—with results over which John Bull is now deeply exercised. 
No such mistake*has been made under the tricolor. Guadeloupe 
and Martinique raise sugar too, but they also raise cocoa, cotton, 
coffee, vanilla, bay-leaves, and tobaceo. If any one starts an’ 
industry or a manufactory here, says a Frenchman proud of 
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his colony, he receives a subsidy. “These people,’ he goes on, 
pleased that we are pleased—‘ these negroes are not, if you 
notice, as in the English islands. There they are always in white. 
These are fond of gay colors. They are happy, they laugh and 
sing. They do not beg of you. Their faces are of a more intel- 
ligent type than m the English islands. It is because they have 
not been so starved and anxious. And the French who live here— 
they are not, like the English in St. Kitts, homesick and desirous 
to get away. They call this home—these islands, Guadeloupe 
and Martinique.” 

But Martinique has had one homesick resident—the captive 
king of Dahomey. Till April 2, when he and his wives were . 
deported to North Africa, he lived with eight wives—and contem- 
porary history does not say how many children—in a residence 
which had been provided for him on a mountain slope above 
Fort de France, the French government allowing him a pension. 

The road to Martinique, his abiding-place, runs beside a brawl- 
ing river coming out of mountain fastnesses to find the sea. 
Along the channel we see brown women washing in primitive 
fashion, standing barefoot in the stream, and cleaning the linen 
by pounding it with stones. They chatter and laugh as they work. 
Their upkilted skirts of many colors and their gayly turbaned 
heads make flowerlike patches of color beside the sparkling 
stream. Presently the road rises and the river brawls far below 
along a mountain gorge. To the sides cling lissome and lustrous 
tropical things. The breadfruit, bamboo, and banana grow in the 
depths, and vines festoon from branch to branch, binding all into 
one glistening mass of green. At the end of the long valley is 
the town. At this distance and from this height its clustering 
buildings, roofed .with earthen: tiles, combine into one patch of 
orange-scarlet between the intense green of the forest and the 
purple-blue of the ‘sea. 

“ We get out here,” said our guide. We mounted a broken stair- 
way of stone, followed a path winding under sapodilla and mag- 
nolia boughs, and reached a long wooden house with a veranda 
across the entire front. On each side of it were smaller houses 
for royal wives, joined to the main entrance by bridges at the level 
of the second story. We passed across the front—for royalty is 
not within—and mount more steps. From the top we caught a 
glimpse of conelike purple mountains, near neighbors to Pelee, 
rising into the clouds -beyond the crowns of palms. Here was a 
gate where our guide knocked, and beyond it we saw a low build- 
ing, a mere shed with its interior screened by hangings of white 
and purple cotton. Where these were parted we glimpsed a brown 
baby, very happy and very naked, playing on the floor. 

‘But we wanted to see the king.. Would he come? He appeared 
at last with his favorite wife clinging to his arm. He was robed 
in cotton, but it was, as it should be, purple cotton. His feet 
were bare except for sandals, with embroidered straps across the 
instep. He wore a velvet cap with long ear-flaps embroidered with 
barbaric designs in purple, green, and gold. He is an imposing 
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A Martinique Basket-maker 
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Guadeloupe’s Native Milk-sellers 


personality, and one can well believe that “he was once a despot, 
whose will was law.” : 

We guessed him to be about sixty years old. His drapery fall- 
ing from shoulder and chest showed a torso like that of a bronze 
Hercules. His nails were long like a high-caste Chinaman’s, and 
he was smoking, when we saw him, a long black pipe with silver 
mountings. 

His wife’s dress fitted her like a sheath from the armpits down, 
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leaving the arms and shoulders bare. Her hair. was “ pompa- 
doured ” all the way round—an effect which our girls have not 
yet achieved—and in the lobe of each little ear was a cruel black 
cylinder as thick as a woman’s forefinger. 

She acted as interpreter to the best of her ability, but she had 
no English and very little French. His Majesty had neither. He 
shook hands all around and graciously accepted a gift of cigars. 

We asked how long he had been in Martinique,-and the answer 
"ame back, vid his wife, twelve years. The queen’s French proved 
to be merely the island patois, and ,the conversation dragged on 
leaden wings till, as we again solemnly shook hands _ prepara- 
tory to leave-taking, some one ‘had the ruthlessness to ask “‘ Would 
he like to go home?” 

When the question, was translated to him he merely bowed his 
head; “Il dit ‘way’” (out), explained his queen. 

But we had seen how his eyes filmed with longing as he looked 
over the shining palm crowns of the land that was not his, to- 
wards the shining sea that parted him from home, and we felt 
that he had made himself understood at first hand, though he had 
neither English nor French. . 

Despite the gayety and loveliness of Martinique our last im- 
pression of the island was a very sombre one. For the sea being 
calm, our steamer steered close to the shgre below Mount Pelee, 
so that good field-glasses brought the ruins of hapless St. Pierre 
very near. We had not expected to find the destruction so irre- 
parable, the obliteration already so complete, and the sight over- 
awed us all. 

St. Pierre was a long, narrow town built on a strip of land 
between the mountain and the sea. The steep slopes down which 
destruction rushed to the doomed people are now all scars, 
channels, ridges, gorges, and pointed peaks. They are too rugged 
to be veiled as yet by vegetation; the sun beats down upon them, 
a waste of uniform, hot du'l gray, where there was once a botanic 
garden unexcelled for loveliness in the tropics,. and also homes 
and pleasure-grounds of St. Pierre’s wealthiest. people—houses em- 





‘ bowered in beautiful tropical trees, and surrounded by hedges 


bearing the great blazing blossoms of the scarlet Hibiscus. 

The town is as dead as Nineveh. We thought of the appalling 
silence reigning now in what were once the streets, as gay and 
thronged four years ago as Fort de France is now. In some of 
them, we are told, the ashes are piled above the tops of the ruined 
walls. Already the forest is coming in to take possession. The 
site is almost as green as the slopes beyond where the fire did not 
touch, and we know that in what was once the market-place 
the wild bird rears her brood and the lizard basks in the sun. 
Peside the strand for a long distance northward there are the 
shells of houses, roofless, empty, and silent. 

Volcanic mud has poured down the bed of a mountain river and 
taken its place, so that where water once bubbled over stones there 
is now a smooth expanse of sun-beaten rock, empty and silent too. 

And we know that four years ago the lovely scene we saw at 
Fort de France had its counterpart here also. 

Here, with gossip and laughter and song, the turbaned. heads 
bright as Hibiscus flowers and gay-colored skirts kilted high, 
the women washed their linen in the river and spread it to dry 
in the sun, with no foreboding of-the horror coming to sweep them 
away so that their place should know them no more forever. 
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Homes of West-Indian Banana-raisers in Guadeloupe 
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Harvard’s. Varsity Eight on the Thames near New London 


YALE AND HARVARD GETTING IN TRIM FOR THIS WEEK’S ’VARSITY 
RACE AT NEW LONDON 


Photographs by Press Photograph Company 
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THE VALLEY OF THE ANGELS 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 








FOREWORD 

N a certain small valley of Nevada, far off from the main 

travel-road and in a vast land wholly devoid of inhabitants, 

some singular condition exists that brings about a natural, 

or a supernatural, phenomenon which no man has ever ex- 

plained. The valley is closely surrounded by mountains of 
prodigious bulk. There ‘is a small lake at its western end. The 
silence there is eternal. But nearly every day, at sunrise and at 
sunset, and at times during arbitrary hours, there comes a low, 
clear sound from the heavens as of whistling wings, and a swish 
of the air where it seems as if a horde of flying bodies must be 
hurtling through the sky with tremendous velocity. There is 
absolutely nothing to be seen, yet the sound is ‘unmistakable, as 
the pinions winnow the breeze, ‘and instinctively the eyes are turned 
to follow the course of the mystie flight, and the senses are bafiled 
and awed. 

God alone knows the thorough explanation of the sound. The 
celestial force that creates it is utterly invisible in the clearest 
daylight. The thing is profoundly impressive. At times a low 
wail accompanies that flight of the unseen concourse, and at times 
a moan pervades the heavens of all the valley. Cowboys, sheep- 
herders, prospectors, and miners have heard the sound ‘and have 
fled the place in awe. The superstitious may not be persuaded to 
abide in the valley, and strange beliefs attach to the marvel. The 
sound has been called the rustling of angels’ wings. It is known 
there by no other cescription—and nothing can so aptly convey 
an idea of the impression the sound invariably makes upon the 
human mind. The one natural explanation suggested to the 
writer’s mind on a visit to the valley was based upon a theory of 
whirlwinds. The mountains are cleft at the south and west. Two 
opposing air currents, sweeping like gulf streams through the air 
above the valley and meeting at the height of the passes might 
form a whirlwind that would gyrate off on a twisting course and 
produce the sounds described. The fact remains, however, that 
wingbeat and swish are heard there day after day and awe de- 
scends upon the hearer; and the old fellows living with nature 
year after year are the ones who attribute it ever to the strokes 
of angels’ pinions. 


I 


All the opening part of the year had been violent in the moun- 
tains of Nevada. To-night was such a night as spring alone may 
cast upon a land—a wild, lusty night of wind and tumult. It was 
inky black, but fresh and warm, and the wind was a gale that 
roared across the rugged world as if to shake all out of doors and 
rouse new life into being. 

At the Sanderson ranch all the bluster and fury of the tempest 
were flung upon the trees and buildings with concentrated might. 
The cottonwoods tossed and bent and swayed, their huge limbs 
burdened with the weight of air currents sweeping ceaselessly 
upon them. The house was straining at its anchorage, and some- 
thing creaked incessantly. 

A light still burned on the sitting-room table, fer Mrs. Sander- 
son had not yet retired for the night. She and young Tim Hilborn 
were alone on the place. To the boy, abed in the attic, and wide 
awake, the night and wind were glorious. He loved it all. He 
listened in joyous awe to the cataracts of sound that were hurled 
through the leafless branches of the trees, and all the wild, young 
emotions of his being responded in kind to the roar and surge of 
the elements. And while he lay there, rejoicing in the majesty 
of nature’s mood, there came a pounding at the door below that 
startled his senses to attention suddenly. He sat up in bed. Al- 
most immediately he heard Mrs. Sanderson opening the door, then 
the wind’s roar swept all sound away, save the mere suggestion of 
some one rapidly talking. Five minutes passed, then the smaller 
door, at the bottom of the stairs, was opened and the voice of Mrs. 
Sanderson rose, as if upon the gale. 

“Tim,” she called. “Tim, get up and dress and come down as 
soon as you kin.” 

The boy was instantly out of bed. 
“ All right. Is something the matter?” 


“ All right,” he answered. 


But the door was closed with a slam, and from out in the road. 


rose the wind-flung sound of hoofbeats, where some horseman rode 
away. Hastily dressing, the lad was presently down the stairs. 
And what a sturdy little rough-clad figure he presented as he 
entered the lamp-lighted room! 

Mrs. Sanderson hardly turned to give him a glance. 
fetching a bow! of food and apples to the table. 

“Tim, it’s trouble,” she said, in her even utterance. “ Old 
Griff has prob’ly gone crazy, off on the range, and only the dog 
left to use good sense, and two thousand sheep to git a-goin’ wrong, 
and you the only one to help me, for Sanderson can’t git back 
here fer a week or maybe two, and not an hour to spare if them 
sheep is ever to be saved—and such a night to git this kind of 
news! And there ain’t no other way. Tim; you’ve got to saddle 
the pony right away and try to git over to the Juniper hills as 
fast as you ‘kin g0.” 

“Old Griff gone crazy?” said the hoy, 
did vou hear? ” 

“Mr. Hunt was ridin’ by, jest now. and he seen the light,” re- 
plied the rancher’s wife. “He stopped to tell me that an Injun 


She. was 





in genuine alarm. “ How 





told him Griff’s got the shepherd’s madness come on him again, 
and the Lord knows what’s to- become of the sheep unless you 
find him and drive them all te Wally’s mighty soon. And you 
only a boy, Tim, strong as you’re growin’, and [ hate to let you 
go so far, but them sheep is all we’ve got in the world, and there’s 
no one to go to old Griff but you, and him needin’ help so bad, and 
you may not come up to find him even then.” 

To Tim’s boyish mind was vouchsafed a vision of the gentle old 
sheep-herder, stricken with helplessness far away in the moun- 
tains. For the shepherdless ewes and lambs of the flock that old 
Griff had taken to the range, the lad might have been worried 
more profoundly had the affection he bore old Griff engulfed him 
less completely. As it was, he was fairly consumed with desire 
to hasten away where his grizzled old friend might be huddled in 
his rough-made camp, haunted to madness by the solitude from 
which there could be no escape. 

“Tl find him,” he said. “I know I ean find him, better than 
any one. The first camp is always at two-spring meadow.” 

“He was there when the Injun come across the hills, and he’s 
maybe there now,” said Mrs. Sanderson; “ but when a _ herder’s 
gone off his sense, who’s to tell what he’ll do or where he’ll go?” 
She was rapidly making a bundle of the food. “ He come through 
his touch last fall and spruced up smart enough, apparently,” 
she added; “but we should a bin warned. We’d ought to know 
better than to give him the sheep. And such a night to ask a 
boy— Maybe you’re too young to do it, Tim.” 

“No, I ain’t. I’m going,” Tim answered, quietly. “But I 
don’t think the pony can make it all the way, not if I take the 
shortest cut.” 

“Ride him as far as you kin and turn him loose,” said Mrs. 
Sanderson. “He'll come home. If Sanderson was only here! I 
hate to send you, Tim, and you only a boy.” 

“Tl be ready right away,” said the lad. He went out at once, 
and_was presently returning with his saddled pony led by the 
reins of the bridle. 

The ranch-wife fetched forth a small roll of blankets, with the 
food neatly packed in its centre. Blown and beaten as she was, 
in the wind, she tied the burden to the saddle herself, and tied 
it thoroughly. By the light that streamed from the open door, the 
boy readjusted the cinch. Then he pulled his old coon-skin cap 
more tightly to his head and mounted his pony. 

He said, “I'll fetch the sheep and old Griff to Wally’s as soon 
as I can.” 

* Don’t sleep where it’s damp,” cautioned Mrs. Sanderson. “ And 
if worst comes to worst, Tim, come home safe yourself, and that 
will be enough.” Her face was twitching as she watched the sturdy 
little horseman disappear into the darkness and tempest of the 
night. 

The boy, however, rode away fearlessly, his nature rejoicing in 
this intimacy with the spring’s rough, good-humored mood. He 
threw up his head and received the warm buffet of the gale on his 
face and breast in a boyish spirit of brotherhood with all things 
wild and free. His pony galloped along the road for a mile, then 
at a fence corner, barely seen in the blackness, they turned to 
follow a trail that led directly to the mountains. 

The trail was a devious path through brush and rocks till it 
came to the creek, where its character changed. It wound through 
the willows and alders there; it crossed the noisy stream repeated- 
ly. In the might of the wind the slender trees were bent almost 
prone upon the earth. The roar of the brook was drowned in the 
huge diapason of the storm. As if the air had softly jellied, then 
risen in waves of mountainous proportions, the gushes of wind 
came beating upon and over boy and pony, all but hurling them 
backwards as they went. 

The lad made no detailed effort to guide his horse The only 
mark by which he laid his course was a Titanic cleft in the 
mountain range itself. For the rest, the pony knew the footing. 
It was a long way. The mountain pass was high. The trail was 
frequently insecure at the edge of a wind-swept gorge. But boy 
and pony forged ahead, and met a lustier, madder hurricane when 
at length they came upon the summit. 

Beyond was a valley, small, rugged, and lake-deep with black- 
ness of the night. The pine-trees here served to add.to the dark- 
ress, to the freshness of the air, and to the roaring of the gale. 
When its border had been skirted and the place left behind him, 
the sturdy little horseman plunged again into chasms and cafions. 
He rode through the wind and the rich, warm darkness till four 
in the morning, then had come within a three-mile climb of the 
Juniper range, on some vast undulation of which old Griff, and 
the two thousand sheep should be discovered. 

But the hill that rose before him now was a’ sandy, treacherous 
barrier that no one could climb on a horse. To top its ridge the 
sheep had made a detour of miles. it was here that boy and pony 
were to part. Without the slightest hesitation, Tim dismounted, 
threw his blankets to the ground, lashed the stirrups together be- 
neath the pony’s belly, and removed the bridle to secure “it on the 
saddle. 

* All right, Pedro,” he said at last, with the utmost faith in the 
peny’s intelligence. ‘“ Good-by. Go home and I’ll see you when I 
come.” 

He petted the horse fondly on the nosé and neck, then turned 















































































































him about and bade him depart. The pony stood where he was, 
however, looking back at his small companion. His love for the 
boy was a mute, unwavering worship. Tim. took up the roll of 
blankets, slung it on his back, and started up the crumbling bank 
of the hill. : 

“Go home, Pedro—go on home,” he repeated, and the pony re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

At the end of an hour the boy had surmounted the ridge. The 
wind had abated nothing of its roughness. Tim seated himself 
upon a boulder to rest, and saw the dawn come, red, disturbed, 
and clouded, above 
the distant range 
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Whether it was the sound of a human voice or the personality 
of the lad that wrought some change in the sheep-herder’s thoughts, 
may never be known. He knew Tim instantly; he was singularly 
affected to see this sturdy young companion come to his mountain 
solitude. He was quite as excited as his dog. His eyes over- 
flowed. The order of his mind was gently urged into being. He 
welcomed the boy as he might have welcomed reprieve from tor- 
ture. And after his first stammered speech of astonishment and 
gladness had relieved his feelings, he offered the hospitality of his 
hillside with all the simplicity of a child. Tim, for his part, was 
exhausted. He 
gladly sank upon 
the earth to rest, 





in the East. The 
glory of the morn- 
ing girt him anew 
-with strength. The 
warm wind made 
him _ singularly 
happy. 

When he started 
again, his way was 
easier, but the dis- 
tances were tre- 
mendous. He came 
upon Two- spring 
Meadow after seven 
o'clock. It was a 
great open space 
upon the range, 
grown to natural 
grass. It was here 
that old Griff 
should be eamped. 
But the place was 
a solitude, over 
which the gale was 
flung like a sea. 
Of man or sheep 
there was not so 
much as a _ sign. 
Far up on_ the 
highest edge, how- 
ever, was a shelter, 
rude, recently aban- 
doned and now al- 
ready practically 
wrecked by the 
wind. The small 
mountaineer came 
upon it duly, look- 
ed at it silently, 
and went his way. 
Where its former 
occupant might be 
wandering now 
was a matter en- 
tirely of conjec- 
ture. 

Beside a spring 
the boy unwrapped 
his blankets, 
brought forth his 
bundle of food, and 
ate his breakfast. 
It delayed him 
less than half an 
hour. 

He was presently 
trekking across 
the huge undula- 
tions of the range 
again, doggedly de- 
termined to go on 
and on till the 
wandering old 
Griff should be 
found. ig 

He walked all 
morning. He ate 
another meal at 
noon, then plodded 
further into the 








with his arm about 
the big, intelligent 
collie. And the 
end of his first 
great task had been 
achieved. 

They camped 
there on the ground 
that night, with 
the sky for a shel- 
ter, and were all 
content. To the 
plan of driving 
the sheep to Wal- 
ly’s, old Griff had 
made no objection. 
In the strange 
mood left upon 
him by his recent 
state of mind, he 
would have fol- 
lowed the boy and 
the dog and the 


of the earth with- 
out a question. 

In the morning 
they started on 
their pilgrimage. 
The sheep were 
quietly driven 
from the mountain 
pastures on a long 
detour towards the 
valley and their 
final destination, 
fully thirty miles 
away. Tim, mere 
boy that he was, 
had become the 
shepherd, not only 
of the flock, but 
also of the man, 
who presented a 
gaunt, weary fig- 
ure on the march. 

It was slow, te- 
dious progress that 
was made. The 
April sun rose high 
and warm, the 
flock went slowly 
on, and habit 
closed in upon 
old Griff again as 
he plodded behind 
the sheep, staring 
at the undulating 
mass of gray wool 
bundles that they 
made. By one 
o’clock in the af- 
ternoon the hyp- 
notic monotony of 
two thousand 
units, moving as 
one amorphous 
creature across 
: the hills and lev- 








solitude. He had 
no fear of being 
lost; he had no in- 
tention of  relin- 
quishing his search. 
The wind went 
down at last. At three o’clock that afternoon the boy emerged 
from a growth of scrub-timber and found himself within fifty feet 
of old Griff and his camp. 

The camp was merely an open-air stopping-place littered with 
the blankets, utensils, and provisions that. the shepherd had fetched 
from his former shelter. The man himself was kneeling idly on 
the ground and staring at a circle made of pebbles, arranged upon 
the sand. A thinner, more grizzled being the. boy had never seen. 
And yet, when the dog barked, and the man started to his feet and 
faced about, he bore all the signs of wiry strength. But he was 
gaunt, and a strange light burned in his eyes. 

“Hullo!” called the boy, advancing impulsively, “ Hullo, Griff. 
Don’t you know me?” 


The man was kneeling idly on the ground and staring at a circle made of pebbles 
arranged upon the sand The light that 


Drawn by Frank Tenney Johnson els, had wrought 
anew some blur- 
‘ring of his mind. 


once more burned 

in his eyes was a 
will-o’-the-wisp, sprung from some altered condition in his brain. 
When he wrenched his ankle, in clambering down a hillside strewn 
with shale, he limped along no less stoically than before, as if 
the sheep were leading and he, their mere dependent, must follow 
for his life. His foot was swollen painfully within an hour, but 
on he went, following automatically the beckon of the flock. He 
was racking his tendons at every step, ard this was continued til! 
within an hour of twilight. He was staggering forward then by 
sheer mechanical effort. 

Ushered by day-end glories of slanted sunlight, the sheep, the 
man, the boy, and the dog came at length upon a valley. prodigi- 
ously walled about by mountains. Its floor was half level sage- 
brush, half a shallow lake, like mirroring gold in the sunset. The 


sheep to the ends - 
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place was impressively serene; the calm was absolute. Into the 
west light strayed the ewes and lambs, till they came to rest in 
a natural meadow formed about the lake. 

Old Griff would have follewed them still, hobbling onward in 
unregarded agony, but Tim now sped to his side from across a 
sage- brush slope. 

“Why, Griff, you’re hurt!” he said. “You’re hurt. I didn’t 
know it. We'll make a camp right away. Can you get across by 
those willows yonder? There’s “water there for a camp, I guess. 
You can lean on me.” 

Griff had halted. He glanced at the boy, then raising his eyes 
to the mountains, turned about completely, his head nodding all 
the while. His hand he laid on Tim’s sturdy shoulder, but he did 
not move, and presently bent his gaze upon the anxious face of 
his small companion and ‘stared at “him fixedly. 

“T know this here place,” he whispered. “T know it! I know 
it! The valley of the angels! ... This here is the valley of the 
angels! .Don’t stay! Don’t stay!” 

He tightened his grip on the boy’s shoulder, and started off 
through the brush at the top of his hobbling speed. 
“But we’ve got to make a camp,” said Tim. 

camp where there’s water.” 

Nevertheless he was lending all-his strength to help old Griff 
along, when the shepherd suddenly collapsed. The tortured ankle 
could bear no more. The man. sank’ down abruptly, without ‘a 
sound, and lay on the sand, dully-looking at the brush and sky. 

Tim was instantly filled with apprehension. 

“T was *fraid your foot was pretty bad,”.he said. “Ill fetch 
some water and bathe it.) We can camp.right here for the night.” 

He brought the water; he unrolled the blankets, and the swollén 
foot. he bathed and bandaged *while .the sun rode redly on_ the 
mountain ridge for a moment, then sank below the purpling rim 
of the valley. Then the’ shadows of dusk andthe ‘calm and silence 
of that world of solitude*began to brood profoundly” The twilight 
was still of crystaline clearness, however, the sky was still suffused 
with day, and the vast rim of ‘mountains loomed ‘distinct? in. ever y 
feature when presently old Griff, lying prone upon the ‘earth, raised 
himself to a’ sitting pdsition ahd stared ‘at the eastern heavens 
with brightly burning eyes. His face’ was tense and white; he 
raised a crooked finger in a gesture of wrapt attention. 

“Hark, then!” he whispered in obvious awe; “ they’re comin’ 
already! The angels is comin’ already!” 


“We've got to 


For a moment “not the faintest. sound: broke_ upon, the calm of» 


that huge, unpeopled land. The stillness was absolute. » Then 
from scmewhere up in the vault of, paling, blue came a low, clear 
whistling, as if of countless wings beating, the twilight” air with 
a speed ‘incredible and bearing some mighty concourse of ‘travellers 
athwart the silent heavens’ with amazing ‘vélocity. * Thé*rush“as 
of bodies dividing the breeze was distinctly borne upon’ the, even- 
ing‘s breath, and a swish of parting ° winds was crisply- audible. 
The. sounds increased in clearness; they approached‘so:near that 
it seemed as if a patch/of the sky must ‘instantly be blotted over- 
head. Boy, dog, and.man were ‘gazing into the heavens. - Their 
eyes were searching eagerly ; they. turned to follow the course of 
the sound—but nothing, absolutely nothing, could be seen: in all 
that cloudless profundity of azure, and the sound went on towards 
the mountains in the west, and.died*in the distance, leaving the 
silence yet more intense and. the valley yet more mysterious. 

The boy still looked where the sound had faded from hearing; 
the dog whined and crouched upon:the earth. On-the face-of.old 
Griff some change had come; his eyes were glittering strangely. 

“Did ye hear ’em, boy?—did, ye hear~’em?” he whispered *in 
fright. “The angels, it was—the angels flyin’ by, with a human 
soul. They fetch ’em across ‘this valley when they die—the angels 
fetch ’°em away—and mine pretty soon—they’ll come*to fetch my 
soul—and I’m afeered. ‘Don’t leave me,-Tim—I’m afeeréd.” 

The boy was awed; his-practical mind was baffled. His gaze 
returned from the sky to:the old man’s face, and he tried to smile. 

“Tt must have been a. flock of ‘swans, flying low while we was 
looking high,” he said, in an effort to calm the sheep-herder’s 
disorganized mind. 
a-going to die, Griff. We've got to get the sheep to Wally’s' to- 
morrow. I'll cook up some coffee and bacon.” 

He lighted a fire of sage-brush. The food and utensils, brought 
there in their blankets, were presently strewn upon the ground— 
and the place was home. Darkness descended upon the valley; 
and calmed by the lad’s sturdy ways, old Griff lay, quietly in his 
bed at last, watching the smoke-forms that lifted from the fire 
to take on fanciful presences. 

The boy and dog watched the grizzled old man, and were wor- 
ried. From out the darkness and silence came the melancholy 
howl of a prowling coyote. The creature was presently answered 
by another, then by a third, after which all were silent. 

The sheep-dog growled. The hair on his back stood up as if a 
wind. has raised it on end. Then two coyotes met in the trail 
which the sheep had made and set up a chorus of hunger. It was 
chatter and wail and laughter and bark, as if a score of starving 
fiends had come together on the track of living food. 

The dog went to his master and whined. Old Griff, however, 
gave the collie no sign. The animal came at once to Tim, who knelt 
on the earth and petted him assuringly. 

“Go down by the sheep and watch,” he said. 
and do the best you can.” 

The dog went obediently, despite his weariness and dread, and 
was soon heard barking out his solitary challenge to his brethren 
of the wild as he made the round of the ewes and lambs entrusted 
to his keeping. 

For the boy, when at length he, too, lay upon the earth in his 
blankets, the long hour of watchfulness had begun. The very em- 
bers of the camp-fire wrought some spell upon the shepherd’s 


“Go down, Vick, 
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“7 ain’t a-going to leave you, and you <ain’t. 
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mind, and into their glowing depths he stared for hours, muttering 
vague terrors of his soul. Three times Tim arose to replenish the 
fire and to bathe and bandage the throbbing foot that. tortured 
the man so poignantly. 

Perhaps it was sleep that came upon them both at-last, and 
perhaps old Griff merely lay in a species of trance. Midnight 

swept across the heavens, its star-lit pageantry trooping in glory 
to the West. The chill hours came and the silence deepened. -At 
dawn, when the stars were paled by light, old Griff suddenly shot 
himself erect once more in his bed, and his sibilant’ whisper waked 
the boy peculiarly. Tim sat up, oddly alert. 

“They’re comin’ again—the angels is comin’ again!” said the 
sheep-herder in his awe-exciting fright. “TI kin hear ’em—over 
the mountain!” 

In a startled way~Tim scanned the empyrean. There was noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, visible in all that bowl of blue, yet clear 
and low came :the swish’ of air,‘ the rustle of celestial pinions, 
winnowing the breeze, and the sound of a mighty horde of swiftly 
flying things that were wholly’ invisible, though approaching so 
near it seemed they must. burst upon the vision instantly. - 

With tremendous velocity: the’ unseen concourse swept through 
the heavens: The sound was above the boy’s very head. It. could 
not have ;been more unmistakable, more ‘distinct and clear if a 
hundred _ prodigious eagles had been swooping by with phenomenal 
speed, but not so much as a quiver of air denoted the source ot 
the. mystery. Hearing could follow it where sight could not. It 
cleaved ‘the blue. almost tangibly, and went as before, and the eyes 
of.man and boy wandered after, unwittingly, as if their gaze must 
track the way that some eager galaxy was taking. towards the 
mountains in® the west. 

“ Fetchin’ away. another human soul!” 
his bed upon the sand. “Stay with me, 
don’t go away. I ain't been ,good—I ain’t been 
come to git me pretty soon. 

Tim was white. He was only a boy, and awe was at his vitals. 
His two keen ‘eyes, had been baffled; his two sharp ears had heard ; 
his God-fearing nature was struck. with unnamable dread. He 
- looked from’ the sky to the frightened old shepherd and-dared not 
again attempt an explanation ‘ofthe sound. He strove to possess 
himself in calm, however, and to meet the situation practically. 

“We'll have to get breakfast and start,” he said. ‘ We’ve got 
to go on with the sheep.” 

a "They ll come to fetch me,” repeated old Griff, still staring at 
the * ‘heavens. “They'll come to git me, Tim—and I’m a-scared.” 

No, they won ’t!” declared Tiin, in desperation. “ We'll leave 
‘here "right: away.” T’'ll -heat. up. some coffee, and I'll fix your foot, 
and we'll start right off- for Wally’s!” 

He fetched: a can -of water-and: knelt upon the ground to bathe 
the man’s injured ankle. It was angered and burning. Then 
Griff obediently attempted to stand. He sank to his bed with-a 
groan. Tim was suddenly in the grip of despair. He knew that 
walking was utterly out of the question for the tortured man; 
and this place was ‘a region of fear and dread; and the sheep would 
wander to: the_hills. 

Yet* he bandaged the old ‘man’s foot in a spirit of care that 
was infinitely comforting and-kindled a fire to prepare their food. 
Westward he saw where the rosy sun-glow was creeping down the 
mountain slope, then to the meadow where it tinted the feeding 
sheep in glory. But the boy also had a fear. He was helpless 
to know. what.to do. That ‘Griff would die lying here upon the 
ground, he was strangely convinced. He knew nothing of meta- 
physics;-he had no guidance save his intuitions and instincts. He 
could only attempt to coax the.man to normal conditions by nor- 
mal means. That the man was both physically and mentally un- 
strung, and that his mind was extraordinarily susceptible to 
superstitious influences, the boy fully realized as the day wore on 
and Griff continued in his awe. 

The lad’s one concern was to nurse the swollen ankle constantly 
and to leave the place at the earliest possible moment. All day 
no sound broke the calm of the solitude. The sheep had wandered 
a mile or more from the meadow. Just before sunset Tim and 
the dog urged them back once more to their natural fold by the 

-lake. « And . this gave him pleasure, since it furnished occupa- 
tion. 

When the sun had gone_at last, in gathering clouds that. threat- 
ened storm, he returned ‘to the camp, where old Griff had fallen fast 
asleep, lying in his blankets on-the earth. 

Tired and worried, the boy made a fire and sat near by, regard- 
ing his man companion earnestly. What a wan old face it was 
that sleep made tranquil in the dusk! What a wasted old body 
it-was that was huddled in the bed; and what utter weariness was 
depicted in the pose of arms and limbs beneath the covering. The 
boy was profoundly affected. A wave of emotion engulfed him 
and left him -wondering and anxious. 

The sky was still luminous; the huge bulk of the mountains 
seemed magnified by the fading light. The stillness of the rugged 
lands seemed intensified by night’s approach; it was hauntingly 
profound. And presently a slight chil passed over the shoulders 
and down the spine of the boy. In that second he knew a dread 
was coming, even before it arrived. From far down the valley 
arose a low, penetrative moan. It swelled, it quavered, it pervaded 
all the heavens, and died away. Then the whistle of winnowing 
pinions and the ever-accompanying swish of air came softly from 
above the hills and travelled celestially towards the western 
barrier. 

The boy glanced at old Griff, wildly hoping that the worn-out 
man would sleep it through and hear no more that invisible flight 
of forces speeding to the ‘west. 

But the sound was a soul-searching disturbance. Old Griff 
started galvanically and raised his head. He propped himself 


whispered old Griff from 
Tim—stay with me— 
good—and they'll 






























and dragged him 
down - upon the 
‘sand. 


up in a quick, tense manner. His eyes were blazing with super- 
natural brilliancy. His face was drawn as he listened. 

Again> the soft, swelling moan invaded all the arch of the sky, 
and the wing-beats and swish and the audible passing of some 
great -force was coming—was here—was gone beyond, and was 
dying away in ‘the distance. It had been unusually distinct. It 
had seemed as if the transparent air must, perforce, render up 
some sign of the celestial horde, but nothing had been shown. 
Then a wail, unhuman, unanimal, unearthly in its softness floated 
backward through the valley-sky, like a note of- woe unutterable 
—and silence 
reigned again upon 
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I’m your friend and never meant no harm, and done my best with 
the sheep. You’re a boy, and He'll know ‘you've been good— 
and they’re callin’, Tim, and I can’t go alone in the dark.” 

Tim was panting where he lay. ‘The fire had burned low, but 
its reddened embers cast a Jurid light upon the drawn, haggard 
face of the fanatic old sheep-herder as well as on the white, tense 
features of the boy beneath his weight. Tim ceased to struggle, 
for the utter futility of battling against the madman’s strength 
was vividiy presented to his mind. He beat his brain wildly for 
something to say that would alter old Griff’s trend of thought. 

“We don’t want 
to die, Griff—we 
mustn’t die,” he 





the land. 

Slowly old Griff 
crawled from his 
bed and crept to- 
wards his boy com- 
panion. 

“They’re callin’ 
me, Tim,” he whis- 
pered in his_ ter- 
ror. “I’ve got to 
git ready. They’re 
callin? my soul— 
they’re comin’ to ° 
fetch me away.” 

Awe possessed 
the boy complete- 
ly. He was power- 
less to speak or to 
move, and. the old 
sheep-herder crawl- 
ed in fear to his 
feet; then, in sud- 
den frenzy, threw 
his arms about the 
little fellow’s waist 


“T can’t go alone 
—Tim, don’t leave 
me go all alone!” 
begged the man in 
overwhelming fear. 
“They're callin’, 
they’re callin’—and 
I ain’t been fit— 
and you’ll go with 
me, Tim — they'll 
leave you bring me 
fer a friend.” 

Tim struggled in 
the old man’s 
grasp, but the two 
frenzied hands 
were tightened, and 
he grew alarmed. 

“ Griff,” he said. 
“you'll hurt your 


foot. Lie down 
again and let me 
0. 


He tried to 
wrench _ himself 
free, but with the 
strength of - mad- 
ness the deranged 
old sheep - herder 
secured him, al- 
most fiercely, and 
held him down on 
his back upon the 
earth. 

“They called us 
both,” he whis- 
pered in_ his 
é utterance. 
“They'll fetch our 
souls together, Tim 
—they’ll fetch us 
both. I’m _ feered 








declared, in a boy- 
ish argument. 
* We've got to take 
care of the sheep. 
What ’Il happen to 
the sheep if we 
should die and 
leave them here?” 

“They called us 
—they called us,” 
replied the man, 
searching the gath- 
ering darkness 
with his blazing 
eyes. ‘“ When they 
fly they fetch a 
human soul — and 
we’ve got to go— 
they’re comin’ to 
fetch us away.” 

Tim knew that 
Griff would take 
his life, and in the 
rushing torrent of 
thoughts that flung 
through his brain 
he could grasp at 
nothing till a 
strange. suggestion 
was suddenly 
flashed through his 
mind. 

“Why, Griff, it 
can’t be souls of 
people,” he cried 
in desperation. “I 
know it ain’t the 
souls of human be- 
ings that ‘the an- 
gels are taking 
away! It must be 
the souls of our 
sheep—the souls 
of some of our 
ewes and _ lambs. 
I’m sure that’s 
what it is, Griff.” 

Old Griff was 
tremendously af- 
fected. Reaction- 
ary weakness came 
suddenly upon 
him. He trembled 
as he sat upon the 
boy. He stared 
down into Tim’s 
white face with 
startled, blazing 
eyes. A new and 
potent emotion 
seized upon his 
disordered mind. 
So long had the 
safety of the sheep 
been the burden of 
his thoughts that 
fear for them now 
aroused him amaz- 
ingly, when pain 


es 








to go alone.” 

He laid a clutch- 
ing hand on Tim’s 
throat, and the lit- 
tle fellow fought > 
on the sand for his life... He had suddenly realized that Griff meant 
to kill him, not in anger, not in hatred, not in a spirit of destruc- 
tion, but only in a madman’s desire for the company of one he 
loved on a journey of death which he thoroughly feared and 
expected. 

“ Griff!” cried the boy as he struggled and threw off the fingers 
grasping at his throat, “ Griff, don’t choke me! We’re friends! 
We're pards! The sheep—we’ve got to take the sheep—” 

With superhuman energy the man abruptly threw his weight 
upon the writhing lad and pinned him to the earth. His hand 
was again upon the smooth, boyish neck. 

“You wouldn’t leave me now, Tim?” he: pleaded, in a singular 
phase of his frenzy. ‘“ You heard ’em callin—and I’m a scared 
old man—and God ’ll be easy if you take my hand and tell Him 


Then from somewhere up in the vault of paling blue came a low, clear whistling— 


Drawn by Frank Tenney Johnson or threat or bribe 


or prayer must 
have left him 
still murderously 
frenzied. 


“The sheep?” he whispered, in a new alarm. “ The sheep, Tim? 
The souls of my sheep? Has any of ’em died, Tim, here in this 
valley ?” ‘ 

Tim’s brain worked with unnatural alacrity. He saw a gleam 
of something—a faint ray of hope. A lie came gladly to his 
tongue, while life hung trembling on his answer. 

“Yes—four or five of the sheep have died—and their souls 
have gone—and I found them at sunset this evening,” he said, 
bewildered by his own untruths and inventiveness. “It’s the 
souls of our sheep that the angels are taking away, Griff, and we 
must get them to Wally’s or they’ll all be dead.” 

“Hark, then!” interrupted the startled shepherd. 
hear it again!” 





“Listen! I 


(Continued on page 927.) 














































































































































NEW FIGURES IN THE NATIONAL SENATE 









































Colonel Henry A. Dupont was elected United States Senator from Delacare on 
June 12, by a practically unanimous vote, 
received one vote, cast by State-Senator Thomas C. Moore, of Kent County, 
Colonel Dupont, who is sixty-eight years old, is a@ West Point graduate, and 
served with distinction through the War of the Rebellion, receiving from Con- 
gress a Medal for gallantry. 
Railroad Company 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
The Man who beat Addicks 


His opponent, J. Edward Addicks, 
that State, 


He is President of the Wilmington and Northern 











Mr. Gorman’s Successor 


William Pinkney Whyte, appointed to succeed 
the late Arthur Pue Gorman as senior Senator 
from Maryland, is a distinguished citizen of 
Twice before he has represented 
Maryland in the United States Senate; and 
he has been Governor of Maryland. He will 


be eighty-two years old in August 


THE DEATH OF “SYSONBY”—A. GREAT AMERICAN RACE-HORSE 


Wnarat turfmen 
deem the greatest 
misfortune which 
could have _be- 
fallen the Amer- 
ican turf is the 
death of Sysonby, 
James R. Keene’s 
famous race- 
horse, which oc- 
curred at Sheeps- 
head Bay, on 
June 17. It was 
hoped that in 
Sysonby would 
be developed, 
later in his 
career, the great- 
est handicap 
horse the world 
has ever. seen, 
and, his racing 
days over, a sire 
that would make 
a notable mark in 
the thoroughbred 
stock in this 
country. A token 
of Sysonby’s 
prowess is the 
fact that in less 
than two years he 


had ‘won the great sum of $178,673.34 in stakes alone. Mr. Keene 
had frequently said that money could not buy Sysonby, and it 
was only last winter that he refused an offer of 40,000 guineas— 
more than $200,000—for the horse, from Reed-Walker, the English 


horseman. 
In 1904, as a 

















two-year-old, Sysonby won by ten lengths 
the first race in which he started. This was on July 14, and the 
value of the purse was $840. Two days later he won the Brighton 
Junior stakes by four lengths, the value of the race to the winner 
$11,750. He also won the Saratoga Special and the Junior Cham- 


Sysonby, the Horse which won more than $178,000 in Stakes in Two Years 


ton, Kentucky. 





pion. His only 
defeat occurred 
in this year when 
Artful and Tra- 
dition led him in 
the Futurity. In 
1905 he ran a 
dead heat with 
Race King for 
the Metropolitan 
Handicap. He 
also won the 
Tidal, the Com- 
monwealth Handi- 
cap, the Lawrence 
Realization, the 
Century, and the 
Annual  Cham- 
pion. The latter 
was run on Sep- 
tember 9, and 
was  Sysonby’s 
last public ap- 
pearance. It was 
said that Sysonby 
would be buried 
at Castleton, 
where the great 
Domino’s grave 
is. Sysonby was 
bred in England 
by the late’ Mar- 


cus Daly, but was born at Mr. Keene’s Castleton stud near Lexing- 
, His sire, Melton, won the English Derby; and 
Optime, his dame, is a noted brood mare by the great Orme. 
Sysonby was a bay of superb conformation. His death was due to 
biood poisoning resulting from an inflammation of the right fore 
foot. Of the death of his horse Mr. Keene said: 

“No one will ever know just how great a horse the turf has lost, 
nor can it be calculated how great the loss may be to the’ breeding 
of American thoroughbreds. Sysonby can now be only a memory, 
and if I should live 1000 years I might never see his like again.” 
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XIII.— MICHAEL IDVORSKY PUPIN 
By Charles Johnston 
= 


‘Ww HAVE just been talking over the long-distance wire to a 
‘man in Chicago,” said a good friend of mine the other day. 
“It is perfectly wonderful! I never realized the superiority 
of the soul over space sé vividly before!” 


Let due honor go to Professor-Pupin, of Columbia Uni- . 


versity, as the magician who has helped to make this. miracle 
possible, and who, on good grounds, promises even greater miracles 
for the future. It is easy to gain a clear idea of what he has so 
far aceomplished in this way: The distance to Chicago is about a 
thousand miles.’ Before Professor Pupin’s invention became an 
accomplished fact it was necessary to use a pretty heavy wire to 
make speech at that distance audible at all; the wire cost about 
$250 per mile, including the heavy supporting posts—a total of 
$250,000 for a single circuit to Chicago. By installing Professor 
Pupin’s system, which requires the insertion of wire coils every five 
miles or so, it becomes possible to use a much finer wire, costing 
about $100 per mile, or $100,000 for the whole distance, the coils 
costing perhaps $5000 in addition. This makes a saving of nearly 
$150,000 on a single circuit; 
and as there are perhaps ten 
circuits to Chicago, the total 
saving will amount to a million 
and a half. And what is even 
more important, the gain in 
audibility is immense. 

Take a more extreme case. 
The distance to Denver is about 
twice that to Chicago. To get 
as good results over this greater 
distance it was formerly nec- 
essary to use a wire four times 
as heavy, and therefore costing 
four times as. much a_ mile. 
The Pupin system. makes it 
possible to reduce the, cost. per 
mile to one-quarter. It is a 
matter of simple arithmetic to 
reckon the amount in money 
saved; but no arithmetic will 
express the added gain in audi- 
bility, in human proximity, or, 
as my friend put it, in the 
superlority of the soul over 
space. Nor is it only over im- 
mense distances that the Pupin 
system becomes essential. It is 
already in extensive use in New 
York city. There used to be a 
very heavy air-line of tele- 
phone wires up Amsterdam 
Avenue, for example; the Pu- 
pin system has made it possible 
to turn it into an underground 
cable; and these cables are be- 
ing inserted throughout the 
city, with a great gain in au- 
dibility, as well as a very large 
saving to the company, while 
the air is cleared of an unsight- 
ly web of wires. . 

It should be understood that, 
under’ the system of multiple 
telegraphy, a half-dozen mes- 
sages might be sent over each of 
the telephone circuits to Chi- 
cago at the very time when they 
were in use for telephone mes- 
sages, the conversations and 
the telegrams not interfering 
with each other in the least. And this has a further application. 
For, while it might never pay to lay a telephone cable across the 
Atlantic, it would undoubtedly pay, and pay well, to lay a cable 
which, while being effective for telephone service, would also give 
much better results than are now attainable in telegraphy. The 
difficulty is, at present, not an electrical one,.but a simple ques- 
tion of construction. The cable has to be sunk in two miles or. 
more of water. It must, therefore, be able to bear a pressure 
equal to two miles of water, every thirty-four feet of which is 
equal to one atmosphere, or fifteen pounds to the square inch; 
this amounts to some two tons to the square inch at the bottom of 
the Atlantic, and it is a difficult problem to devise coils that will 
stand that enormous pressure. But this is simply a mechanical 
difficulty, not an electrical one. The electrical part of the matter 
is complete and perfect. Messrs. Siemens and Halske are hard 
at work on the mechanical problem; they are at present experi- 
menting with a telephone cable under Lake Constance, with a 
stretch. of some fifteen or twenty miles, and a very considerable 
depth of water. If they succeed, the next step will be a series 
of telephone cables between England and the Continent, where 
there is nowhere any great depth of sea. : 

There is something large and robust in the personality of the 
man who has worked this miracle of science, and Michael Pupin’s 
personal history bears out this impression of vigor and force. 





Michael Idvorsky Pupin, Ph.D. 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics at Columbia 


One might say, indeed, that his life would be a treasure for the 
writer of dramatic romance, since no element is lacking: the rich 
historic background, early adventure and daring, difficulties 
mountain - high pluckily overcome, sturdy progress, inspiration 
seized and used, ardent toil, complete success, and an attractive, 
magnetic personality, full of fresh life and enterprise,—everything 
is there that the heart of a romance-writer could desire. 

Only outlines can be given. First, the historic background: 
it carries us back to the stirring medieval times when the Turkish 
hordes threatened all Europe like a swarm of locusts. To fortify 
his frontier. along the Danube, Emperor Leopold arranged with 
the great chieftain Chainitch, of Old Servia, to bring five thousand 
picked families north,.to form a living wall against the Turks. 
For two and a half centuries the Slavonic warriors kept watch 
and’ ward against the Moslem, and the tradition of ‘military 
aristocracy is still strong among them. There is a strain of 
Albanian blocd in these Old Servian clansmen, showing in the 
darker color and larger stature all along the military frontier. 

Certain families founded Id- 

vor, at first burrowing in the 
hillside for their dwellings; 
and even to this day the eldest 
son of each family bears the 
name Idvyorsky, “of Idvor,” in 
memory of that first military 
settlement. This is the ro- 
mance of Michael Pupin’s see- 
ond name. He grew up in an 
atmosphere of military tradi- 
tion, and at the cadet-school 
distinguished himself by quali- 
ties of mind and body alike. 
Therefore he was chosen as a 
future officer, and sent to 
Prague to continue his military 
training. Here, at the age of 
fifteen and a half, he entered 
on the first great adventure of 
his life. Rebelling against mil- 
itary constraint, he and a com- 
rade took “the key of the 
fields” and escaped across the 
Austrian frontier. Then they 
made their way to the coast, 
and presently arrived in New 
York in quest of new horizons. 
Their parents were sorely dis- 
tressed at this escapade and 
sent money for their return 
through ‘the Austrian consul; 
they were asked to call at the 
consulate, and told that the 
money would be given them as 
soon as they promised to re- 
turn. Even when his comrade 
in adventure surrendered, 
Michael Pupin stood firm, de- 
termined to remain here and 
seek his fortune in his own 
adventurous way. Without 
money, without a _ language, 
without a trade, the boy of 
fifteen and a half was hard put 
to it to keep his vigorous soul 
in his fast-growing body. But 
he put into the task the pluck 
and endurance that are native 
to him, and emerged from the 
battle triumphant. 
* The period of “ Sturm und Drang” lasted some five years. At 
its close, in 1879, Michael Pupin had. so far secured his position 
that: he was able to enter Columbia University, then on Madison 
Avenue; and for four years he worked hard at science and lan- 
guages alike. For he was always a great lover of poetry, especially 
the poetry of Greece; and he went far in classical and philological 
studies before determining on a scientific career. Yet he had 
always been drawn to science; even from boyhood anything re- 
lating to physics and chemistry held his mind enthralled. 

After graduating he went to England. to study mathematics at 
Cambridge. . The famous tutor John Routh was instilling the 
higher mathematics into the flower of the English public schools, 
and Michael Pupin found to his dismay that his juniors by several 
years were far ahead of him in mathematical knowledge. He also 
found in them a certain mind-weariness, very unlike the elastic 
vigor of the young American, which he himself exemplified in 
vigorously tackling arreafs, and overtaking the others after many 
arduous months. : 

The conditions under which he went to Europe are of high in- 
terest. When Tyndall came over here to lecture, in 1886, his tour 
was an immense success, netting some fifty thousand dollars above 
all expenses. With rare unselfishness Tyndall declared that as 
the surplus was American money, it should be devoted to American 

(Continued on page 929.) 












































































































The Swiss Terminal 0° the Simplon Tunnel at Brigue. To the Right may be seen the Duct which was driven into the Mountain- 
side to divert from the Tunnel the Springs of hot Water which flowed into it, raising the Temperature of its Atmosphere to 
131 Degrees, and making continuation of the Work impossible until the Water should be turned aside 









































A general View of Iselle, where the Simplon Tunnel opens into Italy. The White Arrow indicates the Tunnel Entrance, The 
Photograph shows also a Part of the famous Simplon Pass : 


THE COMPLETION OF THE SIMPLON TUNNEL 


On May 19 the great Simplon Tunnel, which pierces the Alps and directly connects Italy and Switzerland, was formally opened 


by King Victor Emanuel, who called it a “ cyclopic work, the result of half a century of study, seven years’ work, and the ew- 
penditure of nearly $15,000,000.” It is expected that the tunnel, which is twelve miles long, will be in operation by September, 
when uninterrupted communication will be possible between Paris and Milan, At one point the tunnel is 12,000 feet above sea 


level 
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CHAPTER VII 


ARIA began to be, conscious of other and more vital 
seasons than those of the old earth on which she lived— 
the seasons of the human soul. When little Evelyn was 
put into short frocks, and her little dancing feet were 
shod with- leather instead of wool, Maria felt a sort of 

delicious. wonder, similar to that with which she watched a lilac- 
bush in the yard when its blossoms deepened in the spring. 

The day when Evelyn was put into short frocks Maria glanced 
across the ‘schoolroom at Wollaston Lee, and her innocent. pas- 
sion, half ‘romance, half- imagination, which had been for a time 
in abeyance, again thrilled her. All her pulses throbbed. - She 
tried to work out a simple problem in her algebra, but mightier 
unknown quantities were working toward solution in every beat 
of her heart. 
felt it, although she did not see it. 
shoulder. 

“Say,” she whispered, “ Wollaston Lee is jest starin’, at you!” 

Maria gave a little impatient shrug of her shoulders, although 
a blush shot over her whole face, and Gladys saw. distinctly the 
back of her neck turn a roseate color. 

“He’s awful stuck on you, I guess,” Gladys said. 

Maria shrugged her shoulders again, but she thought of Wol- 
laston and then of the baby in her short frock, and she felt that 
her heart was bursting with joy, as a Bud with blossom. 

Ida, meantime, was curiously impassive toward her child’s 
attainments. There was something pathetic about this impas- 
siveness. One felt sorry for her without knowing why. It was 
like seeing a blind and dumb person who did not know what she 
was losing. Ida was missing a great deal, and more because she 
did not even know what she missed. However, she began to be 
conscious of a settled aversion toward Maria. Her manner toward 
her was unchanging, but she became distinctly irritated at seeing 
her about. ; : 

When anything annoyed Ida. she immediately entertained no 
doubt whatever. that it was not in accordance with the designs 
of an overruling Providence. It seemed manifest to her that it 
should ‘be removed. However, in this case she had. to consider 
awhile. The way of removal did not seem clear. Harry was un- 


Gladys Mann leaned over her 


doubtedly fond of Maria, and more than that, he still retained, . 


beneath all his admiration and love for her, a certain loyalty 
toward his first wife. That did not trouble Ida in the least, 
although she recognized the fact. She was not a woman who was 
capable of , jealousy, because. her own love and admiration for 
herself made her impregnable. She loved herself so, much. more 
than Harry could possibly love her, that his lingering feeling. for 
his first wife did not ruffle her in the least. It was due.to no 
jealousy that she wished Maria removed, at least for a part of the 
time. It was only that she was always~conscious of a dissent, 
silent and helpless, still persistent, toward her attitude as re- 
garded herself. .She knew that Maria did not think her as beau- 
tiful and perfect as she thought herself, and the constant presence 
of this small. element of negation irritated her. Ida had: no doubt 
of her ultimate success in her purpose of ridding-herself of at 
least the constant presence of Maria. In the mean time she con- 
tinued to perform her-duty by the girl, to that outward extent 
that everybody in Edgham pronounced her a model stepmother. 

Harry Edgham in these days had a more poetic and spiritual 
look than formerly. He had not lost his strange youthfulness of 
expression; it was as if a child had the appearance of. having 
been longer on the earth. His hair had thinned and receded from 
his temples, and the bold, almost babyish, fulness of his temples 
was more evident. His face was thinner, too; and he had not much 
color. His mouth was drawn down at the corners, and he frowned 
slightly, as a. child might in helpless but non-aggressive dissent. 
His clothes. hung. loosely. He had lost- much flesh this last 
year. 

Then, too, he had what he had never had before, a sense of bore- 
dom, of ennui, so intense that it was almost a pain. The deadly 
monotony of it wearied him. For the first time in his life his 
harness of duty chafed his spirit. He was so tired of seeing the 
same train, the same commuters, taking the same path across 
the station to the ferry-boat, being jostled by the same throng, 
going to the same office, performing the same, or practically the 
same, duties, that his very soul was irritated. He had reached 
a point where he not only needed, but demanded, a change; but 
the change was as impossible, without destruction, as for a planet 
to leave its orbit. 

Ida saw the deepening of the frown on his forehead and the 
lengthening of the.lines around his mouth. “ Poor old man!” said 
she. “I wish I had a fortune to give you.” 


NV THE LIGHT 
THE SOUL 


: By Mary Wil kins Freeman 


Wollaston shot a sidelong glance at her, and she~ 
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The words were fairly cooing, but the tone was harsh. How- 
ever, Harry. brightened. He regarded this lovely, blooming crea- 
ture and inhaled the odor of dinner, reflecting with a sense of 
gratitude upon his mercies. Harry had a grateful heart. 

“Well, after all; you have not got to go out to-day,” remarked 
Ida, skilfully. 

“That is so, dear,” he said. 

“T have something you like for supper, too,” said Ida, “and I 
think George Adams and Louisa may drop in, and we can have 
some music.” : ; 

Harry brightened still more. He liked George Adams, and the 
wife had more than a talent for music, of which Harry was pas- 
sionately fond. She played wonderfully on Ida’s well-tuned grand 
piano, and Ida sang also. Her voice was still true and sweet. 
She had kept up. her practice since her marriage, and now and 
then sang at local concerts. 

“That will be nice,” said Harry. 

“T thought you might like it,’ said Ida, “and I spoke to 
Louisa as I was coming out of church.” She made the statement 
with a wonderful sense of self-gratulation. 

“You were very kind, sweetheart,’ Harry said, and again a 
flood of gratitude seemed to sweeten life for the man. 

Ida took another step in her sequence. “I think Maria had 
better stay up if they do come,” said she. “She enjoys musie so 
much. She can keep on her new gown. Maria is so careful of 
her gowns that I never feel any anxiety about her soiling 
them.” 

“She is just like—’ began Harry, then he stopped. He had 
been about to state that Maria was just like her mother in that 
respect, but had remembered suddenly that he was speaking to 
his second wife. 

However, Ida finished his remark for him with perfect good- 
nature. 

“ Maria’s own mother was very particular, wasn’t she, dear?” 
she said. 

“Very,” said Harry. 

“Maria takes it from her, doubt,” Ida 


without any said, 


smoothly. “TI think she had better stay up to-night and hear the 
music. I think you are right generally. about a growing. girl 


_ going to bed early, but now and then it can do‘no harm to make 


an ‘ exception.” 


“That is true,” said Harry. “She will enjoy. the music.” .He 
did not know that it was Ida, and never he, who had sent Maria 
off so early to bed under pretext of its being best for her health. 
Ida seemed*to be pleading with him to relax a cast-iron rule 
which he, with masculine innocence under feminine wiles, did not 
know that he had not made. 

“She looked so sweet in that new gown to-day,” said, Ida. 
“Maria grows prettier every day, it seems.to me. .I don’t know 
how many I saw looking at her in church to-day.” 

“Yes, she is going to be pretty, I guess,” said Harry, and 
again his very soul seemed warm and light. with -pleasure and 
gratitude. 

“She is pretty,” said Ida, conclusively.. “She is-at the awk- 
ward age, too. But there is no awkwardness about Maria. She 
is like a little fairy.” 

Harry beamed upon her. ‘“ She is as proud as Punch when she 
gets a chance to take the little one out, and they made.a pretty 
picture going down the street,” said he; “but I hope she won’t 
catch cold. Is that new suit warm?” , 

“Oh yes! It is interlined. _ I looked out for that.” 

“You look out for my child as if she. werexyour own, bless 
you, dear,” Harry said, affectionately. 

Then Ida thought that the time for her carefully-led-up-to coup 
had arrived. “TI try to,” said she, meekly. 

“You do.” 

Ida began to speak, then she hesitated, with timid eyes on her 
husband’s face. 

“What is it, dear?” asked he. 

“Well, I have been thinking a good deal lately about Maria anil 
her associates in school here. I have been wondering if they were 
altogether the best for her.” 

“Why, what is the matter with them?” Harry asked, uneasily. 

“Oh, I don’t know that there is anything very serious the 
matter with them, but Maria is at an age when she is very im- 
pressionable, and there are many who are not exactly desirable. 
There is Gladys Mann, for instance. I saw Maria walking down 
the street with her the other day. Now, Harry, you know that 
Gladys Mann is not exactly the kind of girl whom Maria’s own 
mother would have chosen for an intimate friend for her.” 

“You are right,” Harry said, frowning. 

“ Well, I have been thinking over the number of pupils of both 


























































sexes in the school who can be called degenerates, either in mind 
or in morals, and I must say I was alarmed. Maria must have a 
good education, as good as if her own mother had lived.” 

“ Well, what is to be done, then?” 

Then Ida came straight to the point. “The only way I can 
see is to remove her from doubtful associates.” 

“ Remove her?” repeated Harry, blankly. 

“Yes; send her away to school. Wellbridge Hall, in Emerson, 
where I went myself, would be a very good school. It is not 
expensive.” 

Harry stared at Ida. ‘“ Send Maria away to school?” said he. 

“Yes; I think it would be the very best thing for her.” 

“ But, Ida, it is out of the question. Aside from anything else, 
there is the expense. I am living up to my income,-as it is.” 

“Oh,” said Ida—she gave her head a noble toss, and spoke 
impressively—* I am prepared to go without, myself, to make it 
possible for you to meet her bills. You know I spoke the other 
day of a new lace dress. Well, that would cost at least a hun- 
dred. I will go without that. And I wanted some new portiéres 
for my room; I will go without them. That means, say, fifty 
more. And you know the dining-room rug looks very shabby. I 
was thinking we must have an Eastern rug, which would cost at 
least one hundred and fifty; I thought it would pay in the end. 
Well, I am prepared to give that up, and have a domestic which 
will only cost twenty-five; that is a hundred and twenty-five more 
saved. And I had planned to have my sealskin coat made over 
after Christmas, and you know you cannot have sealskin touched 
under a hundred. There is a hundred more. There are three 
hundred and seventy-five saved, which will pay for Maria’s tui- 
tion for a year and enough over for travelling expenses.” 

Nothing could have exceeded the expression of lofty virtue of 
Ida Edgham when she concluded her speech. 

“T really think,” said Harry, in almost a fretful tone, “that 
you exaggerate. I hardly think there is anything so very objec- 
tionable; and, besides, I don’t know that she does see so much 
of those people, any- 
way.” 

“Gladys Mann—” 

“Well, I neyer 
heard any harm of that 
poor little runt. On 
the other hand, Ida, I 
should think Maria’s 
influence over her for 
good was to be taken 
into consideration.” 

“JT hope you don’t 
mean Maria to be a 
home missionary,” said 
Ida. 

“She might go to 
school for a worse pur- 
pose,’ replied Harry, 
simply. “ Maria has a 
very strong character 
from her mother, if 
not from her father. I 
actually think the 
chances are that the 
Mann girl will have a 
better chance of getting 
good from Maria than 
Maria evil from her.” 

“ Well, dear, suppose 
we leave it to Maria 
herself,” said Ida. 
“Nobody is going to 
force the dear child 
away against her will, 
of course.” 

“Very. well,” said 
Harry. His face still 
retained a . slightly 
sulky, disturbed  ex- 
pression. 

Ida, after a furtive 
glance at him, took up 
a sheet of the Sunday 
paper, and began sway- 
ing back and _ forth 
gracefully in her rock- 
ing-chair as she read it. 

Just then Maria 
passed the window, 
dragging little Evelyn 
in her white sledge. 
Presently they entered, 
Maria leading little 
Evelyn, who was un- 
usually sturdy on her 
legs for her age. She 
walked quite steadily, 
with an occasional little 
hop and skip of exuber- 
ant childhood. She 
could talk a little in 
disconnected sentences, 
with fascinating mis- 
takes in.the sounds of 
letters, but she pre- 
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Maria clung weeping to her father 





ferred a gurgle of laughter when she was pleased, and a wail of 
woe when things went wrong. She was still in the limbos 
of primitivism. She was young with the babyhood of. the 
world. To-day she danced up to her father with her little trill 
of laughter at once as meaningless and as full of meaning as the 
trill of a canary. She pursed up her little lips for a kiss, she 
flung frantic arms of adoration around his neck. She clung to 
him, when he lifted her, with all her little embracing limbs; she 
pressed her lovely, cool, rosy cheek against his and laughed again. 

“Now go and kiss mamma,” said Harry. 

But the baby resisted with a little petulant murmur when he 
tried to set her down. She still clung to him. Harry whispered 
in her ear, 

“Go and kiss mamma, darling.” 

But Evelyn shook her head emphatically against his face. 
Maria, almost as radiant in her youth as the child, stood behind 
her. She glanved uneasily at Ida. She held the white fur robes 
and wraps which she had brought in from the sledge. 

“Take those things out and let Emma put them away, dear,” 
Ida said to her. She smiled, but her voice still retained its in- 
voluntary harshness. 

Maria obeyed with an uneasy glance at little Evelyn. She 
knew that her stepmother was angry because the baby would not 
kiss her. When she was out in the dining-room, giving the fluffy~ 
white things to the maid, she heard a shriek half of grief, half 
of angry dissent, from the baby. She immediately ran back into 
the parlor. Ida was removing the child’s outer garments, smiling 
as ever and with seeming gentleness, but Maria had a conviction 
that her touch on the tender flesh of the child was as the touch 
of steel. Little Evelyn struggled to get to her sister when she 
saw her; but Ida held her firmly. 

“Stand still, darling,” she said. 

It was inconceivable how she could say “ darling” without the 
loving inflection which alone gave the word its full meaning. 

“Stand still and let mamma take off baby’s things,” said Harry. 

Evelyn _ screamed 
again and. twitched 
her little arms, and 
Maria made a spring 
forward. 

“Let sister take off 
Evelyn’s coat,” she 
said; but Ida motion- 
ed her back with a 
gesture which was 
violent, in spite of her 
smile. 

“No, dear,” she said. 


“T can take it off, 
thank you.” 
Then . she forcibly 


removed the white 
embroidered coat from 
the little struggling 
thing. 

“Call Emma, please,” 
said Ida to Maria, and 
Maria obeyed. When 
the maid came in Ida 
directed her to take 
the child up-stairs and 
put on another frock. 
Evelyn went willingly 
enough. She loved 
Emma, who gave her 
sugar-plums on the sly, 
and who loved her. 

When the maid and 
child had gone, Maria 
was about to follow, 
but Harry stopped 
her. 

“ Maria,” said he. 

Maria stopped and 
eyed her father with 
surprise. 

“ Maria,” said Harry, 
bluntly, “ we have been 
talking about your 
going away to school.” 

Maria turned slightly 
pale and continued to 
stare at him, but she 
said nothing. 

“It may be,” said 
Harry, with pain- 
ful loyalty, “ that your 
associates here are not 
just ‘the proper ones 
for you, and that it 
would be much better 
for you to go to board- 
ing-school.” 

“How much would 

* it cost?” asked Maria, 
in a dazed voice. The 
question sounded like 
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trouble yourself about | 
that,” replied Harry, 
hurriedly. 

“How often should 
I come home and see 
you and Evelyn? Every 
week ?” 

“T am afraid not, 
dear,” said Harry, un- 
easily. 

Maria stood staring 
from one to the other. 
Her face had turned 
deadly pale, and had, 
moreover, taken on an 
expression of despair 
and isolation. Some- 
how, although the little 
girl was only a few 
feet from the others, 
she had a look as if she 
were leagues off, as if 
she were outside some- 
thing vital, which re- 
moved her to immeas- 
urable distances. 

“Maybe you would 
like it, dear,” said 
Harry, feebly. 

“T will go,” Maria 
said, in a . choking 
voice. Then she turned 
without another word 
and went out of the 
room, up-stairs to her 
own littie chamber. 
When there she sat 
down beside the win- 
dow. She did _ not 
think. She did not 
seem to feel her hands 
and feet. It was as if 
she had fallen from a 
height. The realization 
that her father and 
his new wife wanted 
to send her away, that 
she was not wanted in 
her home, stunned her. 

But in a moment 
the door was flung open 
and her father entered. - 
He knelt down beside 
Maria and pulled her 
head to his shoulder 
and kissed her, and 
she felt, with a sort of 
dull wonder, his face 
damp against her own. 

“Father’s little 
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and She means to do 
her duty by you, you 
know, dear. She 
thought it would be 
better for you, but 
father can’t spare you, 
and that’s all there is 
about it.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

THe next autumn 
Maria began attending 
the Elliot Academy in 
Wardway. The Elliot 
Academy was an en- 
dowed school of a very 
high _ standing, and 
Wardway was a large 
town, almost a city, 
about fifteen miles from 
Edgham. When this 
plan was broached by 
Ida, Maria did not 
make any opposition. 
She was secretly de- 
lighted. Wollaston Lee 
was going to the Elliot 
Academy that autumn, 
and there was another 
Edgham girl, and her 
brother, who were 
going. 

“ Now, darling, you 
need not go to the 
Elliot Academy any 
more than to the other 
school, if you don’t 
want to,’ Harry told 
Maria, privately, one 
Saturday afternoon in 
September, shortly 
before the term began. 
“You can back out 
now if you want to, 
you know. There is no 
law against it.” 

Ida had gone to her 
club, and Harry had 
come home early from 
the city, and he and 
Maria were alone in 
the _ parlor. Evelyn 
was having her nap up- 
stairs. 

“ T think I would like 
to go,” Maria replied, 
hurriedly, and her deli- 
cate little face and neck 
became suffused with 
pink. Her reply was 


girl!” said Harry. lavld Hethe yl ' not as loud as, nor more 
“Father’s own little see ex x intelligible than, the 


girl! Father’s bless- 
ing! Did she think he 
wanted to send her 
away? I rather guess 
he didn’t. How would 
father get along with- 
out his own precious baby, when he came home at night? She 
sha’n’t go one step. She needn’t fret a bit about it.” 

Maria turned and regarded him with a frozen look still on her 
face. “It was She that wanted me to go?” she said, interrog- 
atively. : 

“She thought maybe it would be best for you, darling,’ said 
Harry. ‘She means to do right by you, Maria; you must try to 
think so.” 

Maria said nothing. 


“But father isn’t going to let you go,” said Harry. “He can’t : 


do without his little girl.” 

Then Maria’s strange calm broke up. She cling weeping to her 
— as if he were her only stay. Harry continued to soothe 
er. 

“ Father’s blessing!” he whispered in her ear. “She was the 
best little girl that ever was. She is just like her own dear 
mother.” 

“TI wish mother was back,” Maria whispered, her whisper 
stifled against his ear. 

“Oh, my God, so do I!” Harry said, with a half-sob. For the 
minute the true significance of his position overwhelmed him. 
He felt a regret, a remembrance, that was a passion. He realized, 
with no disguise, what it all meant: that he, a man, with the 


weakness of a child in the hands of a masterly woman, had for- 


merly been in the leading-strings of love for himself, for his own 
best good, whereas he was now in the grasp of the self-love of 
another who cared for him only as he promoted her own in- 
terests. In a moment, however, he recovered himself. After all, 
he had a sense of loyalty and duty which amounted to positive 
strength. He put Maria gently from him with another kiss. 
“Well, this won’t bring ycur mother back, dear,” he said, “ and 
God took her away, you know, and what He does is for the best; 


Her heart beat fast. She realized herself on the portals of an air-castle 





murmur of the _ trees 
outside in the wind. 

““What did you say, 
darling?” asked Harry. 
“Father did not under- 
stand.” 

“T would like to go there,” Maria replied, in her sweet, decisive 
little pipe. A fresh wave of color swept over her face and neck, 
and she selected with great care a thread from a skein of linen 
floss for a little piece of fancy work she was engaged upon. 

“ Well, She thought you might like that,” Harry said, with an 
air of relief. 

“Maud Page is going, too,” said Maria. 

“Ts she? That will be nice. You -won’t have to go back and 
forth alone,” said Harry. 

Maria said nothing about Wollaston Lee, nor Edwin Shaw, an- 
other boy who was going to the academy. She continued her 
work silently, and as she worked she dreamed, and the dream was 
visible on her face, had any one been astute enough to understand 
it. She was working a lace collar to wear with a certain blue 
blouse, and upon that flimsy keystone was erecting an air-castle. 
She was going to the Elliot Academy, wearing the blue blouse and 
the lace collar, and looking so lovely that Wollaston Lee. wor- 
shipped her. She invented little “love-scenes, love-words, and 
caresses. She blushed, and dimples appeared at the corners of her 
mouth; the blue light of her eyes under her downcast lids was 
iike the light of living gems. ‘ She viewed with complacency her 
little soft white hands plying the needle. Maria had hands like 
a little princess. She cast a glance at the toe of her tiny shoe. 
She remembered how somebody had told her to keep her shoulders 
straight, and she threw them back with a charming motion, as if 
they had been wings. She was entirely oblivious of her father’s 
covert glances. She was solitary, isolated in the crystal of her 
own thoughts. 

A week later, when she started on the train for Wardway in 
her new attire, she felt entirely satisfied with herself and life in 
general. She was conscious of looking charming in her new suit 
of brown, with its touches of blue and burnt orange, and her new 
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hat, also brown, with blue and orange glimpses in «the trimmings. 

Wollaston Lee got on the-same car and sat behind her. Maud 

Page, the other Edgham girl who was going to the academy, had 

a cousin in Wardway, and had gone there the night before. There 

were only Maria, Wollaston, and Edwin Shaw, who sat by himself 

in a corner, facing the other passengers, with a slightly shamed, 
sulky expression. He was very tall, and had blacked his shoes 
well, and the black light from them seemed to him obtrusive, the 
more so because his feet were very large. He looked out-of the 
window as the train left the station, and saw a very pretty little 
child, with a fluff of yellow hair, carrying a big doll, climbing 
laboriously on a train on the other track, with the tender assist- 
ance of a brakeman. She was in the wake of a very stout woman, 
who stumbled on her skirts going up the steps. Edwin. Shaw 
thought that the child looked like Maria’s little sister,- but that 
could not be, because the stout woman was a stranger to him. 

Then he thought no more about it. He gazed covertly at Maria, 

with the black sparkles of his shoes continuing to disturb him. 

He admired Maria. Presently he saw Wollaston Lee lean over the 

back of her seat and say something to her, and saw-her half 

turn and dimple, and noticed how the lovely rose flushed the 
curve of her cheek, and he scowled at his shiny shoes. 

As for Maria, when she felt the boy’s. warm breath on her neck 
her heart beat fast. She realized herself on the portals of an 
air-castle. ; 

“Well, glad you are going to leave the old school? I had got 
mighty tired of it, hadn’t you?” 

“ Yes, I had, rather.” 

“It’s behind the times,” said the boy, and as he spoke he him- 
self looked quite up to the times. He had handsome, cleanly 
cut features and black eyes, which seemed at the same time to 
demand and question. He had something of a supercilious air, 
although the expression of youthful innocence and honesty was 
still evident on his face. He wore a new suit as well as Maria, 
only his was gray instead of brown, and he wore a red carnation 
in his buttonhole. Maria inhaled’ the clovy fragrance of-it. At 
the next station more passengers got into the train, and Wollas- 
ton seized upon that excuse to ask to share Maria’s seat. They 
talked incessantly—an utterly foolish gabble like that of young 
birds. Maria’s cheeks were burning, and she seldom looked at the 
boy at her side, but oftener at the young autumn landscape 
through which they were passing. The trees had scarcely begun 
to turn, but here and there one flamed out like a gold or red 
torch among the green, and all the waysides were blue and gold 
with asters and goldenrod. 

“This is the academy,” said .Wollaston, as the train rolled into 
Wardway. He pointed to a great brick structure at the right—a 
main building flanked by enormous wings. “ Are you frightened?” 
he asked. 

“T guess not,” replied Maria, but she was. 

“You needn’t be a bit,” said the boy. “TI know some of the 
boys that go there, and I went to see the principal with father. 
He’s real pleasant. I know the Latin’ teacher, Miss Durgin, too. 
My uncle Frank married her cousin, and she has been to my house. 
You'll be in her class.” Wollaston spoke with a_ protective 
warmth, for which Maria was very grateful. She plumed a good 
deal before her mental looking-glass, but if the truth were told 
she always had a certain lack of faith in what she saw therein. 
However, she had a very successful, although somewhat confused, 
day. 

When Maria went down to the station to take her train for 
home, Maud Page was there, and Wollaston. There was a long 
time to wait. They went out in a field opposite and picked great 
bunches of goldenrod, and the girls pinned them on their coats. 
Edwin Shaw was lingering about the station when they returned, 
but he was too shy to speak to them. When the train at last 
came in, Maria, with a duplicity which shamed her in_ thinking. 
of it afterward, managed to get away from Maud and enter the 
car at the same time with Wollaston, who seated himself beside 
her as a matter of course. : 

As*they- got ‘off at Edgham, Gladys: Mann ran up to Maria, cry- 
ing out, ““Say, Maria, did you know your little sister was lost?” 

-Maria. turned deadly white. . . 

Wollaston* caught hold of her little arm in its brown sleeve. 
“When was she lost?” he asked, fiercely, of Gladys. “ Don’t you 
know any better than. to rush right.at anybody with such a thing 
as that? Don’t you be frightened, Maria. - I’ll find her.” 

A little knot of passengers from the train gathered around 
them. Gladys was pale herself, and had a strong sense of the 
sadness of the occasion; still she had a feeling of importance. 
Edwin Shaw came lumbering up timidly, and Maud Page pressed 
quickly to Maria’s side with a swirl:of-her wide skirts. 

“Gladys Mann, what on earth‘are you talking about?” said 
she, sharply. “ Who’s lost?” 

“ Maria’s little sister.” 

*T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“She is; so there. Nobody has seen a sign of her since morn- 
ing, and Maria’s pa’s ’most crazy. He’s been sending telegrams 
all round. Maria’s mother-in-law she telegraphed for him to come 
home, and he come at noon, and he sent telegrams all round, and 
then he went himself an hour ago.” 

“ Went where?” 

“Back to New York. Guess he’s gone huntin’ himself. Guess 
he thought he could hunt better than policemen. Maria’s mother- 
in-law don’t act scared, but I guess she is, awful.” 

“When was she lost?” gasped Maria. She was shaking from 
head to foot. ; 

“Your mother-in-law went down .to the store, and when she got 
back the baby was gone. The nurse said she hadn’t seen her after 
you had started for Wardway. .She-took her doll with her.” 


’ 
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“ Where?” gasped Maria. re 

“ Nobody knows where,” said Gladys, severely, although the 
tears were streaming down her own grimy cheeks. “She wouldn’t 
be lost, would she, if folks knew where she was?” “ 

All this time Edwin Shaw had been teetering on uncertain toes 
on the borders of the crowd. He remembered the child with the 
doll whom-he had seen climbing into the New York train in the 
morning, and he was eager to tell of it, to make himself of im- 
portance, but he was afraid. After all, the child might not have 
been Evelyn. There were sd many little yellow-haired things with 
dolls to be seen about, and then there was the stout woman to be 
accounted for. Edwin never doubted that the child. had been 
with the stout woman whom he had seen stumbling over her 
voluminous skirts up the car steps. At last he’ stepped forward 
and spoke, with a moist blush overspreading his face; toeing in 
and teetering with embarrassment. 

“Say,” he began. : 

The attention of the whole company was at once riveted upon 
him. He wriggled; the blood looked as if it would burst through 
his face. Great drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 
He stammered when he spoke. He caught a glimpse of Maria’s 
blue and orange trimmings and looked down, and again the black 
light of his shoes, which all the dust of the day had not seemed 
to dim, flashed in his eyes. He came of a rather illiterate family 
with aspirations, and-when he was nervous he had a habit of re- 
lapsing into the: dialect in common use in his own home, regard- 

. less. of his educational attainments. He did so now. 

“T think she has went to New York,” he said. 

“ Who?” demanded Wollaston, eagerly. His head was up like a 
hunting-hound. He kept close hold of Maria’s little arm. 

“aaer.”, 

“ Who?” 

“ Her little sister-in-law.” Edwin pointed at Maria. 

Gladys Mann went peremptorily up to Edwin Shaw, seized his 
coat collar, and shook him. “ For Goodness’ sake! When did she 
went?” she demanded. “When did you see her? If you know 
anythin’, tell it, an’ not stand thar like a fool!” 

“T saw a little girl-jest about her size, a-carryin’ of a doll, that 
clim on the New York train jest as we went out this mornin’,” 
replied Edwin, with a gasp, as if the information were wrung 
from him by torture, “and she was with a awful fat woman. 
Leastways—” 

“A fat woman!” cried Wollaston Lee. “Who was the fat 
woman ?” 

“T hadn’t never saw her afore. She was awful fat,-and was 
a-steppin’.on her dress.” 

Wollaston was keen-witted, and he immediately grasped at the 
truth of the matter. “ You idiot!” he said. “ What makes you 
think she was with the stout woman-—just because she was ¢limb- 
ing into the train after her?” 

“Little girls don’t never go to New York alone with dolls,” 
vouchsafed Edwin, more idiotically than ever. “ Leastways—” 

“Tf you don’t stop saying leastways J’ll punch your head,” 
said Wollaston. “Are you sure the child was Maria’s little 
sister?” 

“ Looked like her,” said Edwin, shrinking back a little. “ Least- 
ways—” 

“ What was she.dressed in?” asked Maria, eagerly. 

“J didn’t see as she had nothin’ on.” ; 

“You great gump!” said Gladys, shaking him energetically. 
“Of course she had something on!” 

“She might have had on a blue dress,” admitted Edwin, with a 
frantie grasp at his memory,“ but she didn’t have nothin’ on her, 
nohow. Leastways—” 

“Oh,” sobbed Maria, “she did wear her little blue dress this 
morning! She did! Was her hair light?” 

“Yes, it were,” said Edwin, quite positively. “ Leastways 

“It was Evelyn,” sobbed Maria. ‘Oh, poor little Evelyn, all 
alone in New York! She never went but once with Her and me, 
and she wouldn’t know where to go. Oh, oh!” 

“Where did she go when she went with, your ma-in-law and 
you?” demanded Gladys, who seemed to have suddenly developed 
unusual. acumen. Her face was streaming with tears, but her 
voice was keen. 

“She went to Her cousin’s, who lives in an apartment on West 
Forty-ninth Street,” said Maria. 

“She'd try to go there again,” said Gladys. “ Did she know the 
woman’s name?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“You bet she did. She was an awful bright kid,” said Gladys. 
“ Now, I tell you what, M’ria, I shouldn’t a mite wonder if your 
ma-in-law had had a telegram from her cousin by this time that 
she was to her house. You’d better jest run home an’ see.” 

“She was only her third cousin,” said Maria, “and She hardly 
ever heard from her. It was only the other day I heard Her say 
that She didn’t know but she had left New York. I don’t think 
Her cousin liked Her very well.” 

“What was the cousin’s name?” 

“She called her Alice, but her name was Mrs. George W. 
Edison.” ‘ 

“That’s jest where the kid has went,” said Gladys. “You go 
right home, M’ria. We’ll go with you, and I’ll bet a cooky you'll 
find that your ma-in-law has had a telegram.” 

Maria hesitated a moment. Then she started. Edwin Shaw. 
stood a moment gaping, then he went home. The others who had 
gathered around to listen stood talking over the situation a few 
moments, then they dispersed. Maria, shaking so she could scarce- 
ly walk, went on homeward, supported on one side by Wollaston 
Lee and on the other by Gladys Mann. ‘ 

To be Continued, 
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The Valley of the Angels 


(Continued from page 919.) 


The boy on the ground and the man 

astride his body hardly breathed as_ they 
strained their ears to harken. The silence 
of that vast dark world almost rang, in 
its intensity. Then once more the dreaded 
sound from the empty sky came faintly 
from the distance. It was far away south- 
ward and approached not near, and was 
presently gone in the heavens. Quietly, 
carefully, Tim slipped from under the old 
man’s weight and leaped to his feet. Old 
Griff was ‘intently listening. 
'“That’s twice—twice since sundown,” 
he whispered. “ Twice they’ve come to git 
the sheep.” He looked at the boy peculiarly. 
“Tim, if they come to fetch the souls of 
my ewes and lambs, there must be two of 
’em dead down yonder now—two_ sheep 
dead and warm! 
kin find ’em.” 

A wild thought shot into Tim’s eager 
mind. A thrill crept down his spine. He 
paused for a moment only to throw new 
fuel on the dying embers, then darted away 
through the darkness of the brush. 

He came very soon to a group of the hud- 
dled sheep—and pity:smote him a stagger- 
ing blow upon the heart. But his nature 
was grim, for the fates had been grim, and 
therefore when he returned to the fire that 
marked their desolate camp he had labored 
tremendously and had dragged two heavy 
burdens to tthe place—two wool-covered 
bodies, lifeless, limp, and warm. 

Fagerly, wildly he regarded the sheep- 
herder by the light of the fire as the old 
man put his hand, first upon one, then 
upon the other, of the two still forms. The 
bey saw a look of grief come to soften and 
alter the bearded old face. 

“My lambs—my lambs,” crooned Griff, 
with infinite tenderness. “ We must git ’em 
away before the mornin’, Tim—or the an- 
gels “Il kill ’em for their souls! Git ready 
—git-ready! We'll go in the dark. We'll 
drive ’em out of this valley in the dark.” 

He stood up and hobbled on his injured 
foot. And Tim could make no answer. He 
was silently crying as he gathered their 
scattered belongings in the process of break- 
ing camp. 





The Truth about “ Ben-Hur” 


How Ben-Hur came to be written and 
published has been told many times, but, 
unfortunately, few of the prevalent tales 
concerning this remarkable work are in ac- 
cordance with the facts. Recently it has 
heen stated in a popular magazine that 
Ben-Hur “ belonged to the long list of manu- 
scripts which met with repeated rejection.” 
This is not the fact. The story was first 
submitted to Harper & Brothers for publi- 
cation and promptly accepted. The book, 
moreover, was a reasonable, though not a 
remarkable, suecess in its first year. The 
fact which surprised the publishers was 
that its sales were doubled in the year ‘fo!- 
lowing. It advanced from year to ycar by 
geometrical progression until it became the 
most widely selling book in American 
literature. Many interesting facts concern- 
ing the inspiration and growth of Ben-Hur 
are set down by General Wallace in his 
autobiography, which is one of the im- 
portant forthcoming publications. 
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Painful Hours of an Architect 


In an article on Sinaia, Paul Lindenberg 
tells of the painful hours which the archi- 
tect of the King of Roumania once had to 
pass. In the grand forest that spreads be- 
hind Pelesh, that wonderful Roumanian 
royal palace, there is hanging above the 
ground, just beneath the tops of huge firs 
and resting upon and between the trunks a 
porch-surrounded tree-cottage, entrance to 
which is to be had from a near-by wooden 
tower by means of a drawbridge that can 
be lowered across the interspace. Stepping 
over the’ bridge and entering the cottage, 
which, whenever the wind becomes stronger, 
is exposed to very perceptible vibrations, 
one comes first into a miniature kitchen 
fitted up after Dutch pattern, from there 


Run—run and see if you 
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into a small wainscoted anteroom, and 
finally into a tiny, uncommonly cheerful 
parlor with white japanned walls, wooden 
furniture, pretty little pictures, and other 
artistic things; it is the so-called “ Nest 
of Princess Mary,” the unique Tusculum 
where the princess, the beautiful wife of 
Prince Ferdinand, likes to prepare and 
serve the tea to her intimate guests and 
relatives. “This nest caused my first gray 
hair,” told Charles Liman, the King’s archi- 
tect, whom King Charles has_ entrusted 
with the successive reconstruction of Pe- 
lesh. “Of course, building such houses 
cannot be learned in any high school. 
Nevertheless, when, some years_ago, the 
princess expressed the desire for this forest 
idyl, I unhesitatingly set to work... But it 
was still far from completion when the 
princess came to me and ordered every- 
thing to be finished and ready within a 
fortnight; at that time the Prince and 
Princess of Bulgaria would come on a visit, 
and she wanted to show the princely couple 
the ‘nest’ as a surprise. It was a hard 
task; day and night we worked, but at the 
fixed day the ‘nest’ was finished with all 
interior wainscotings, .with kitchen and 
tower. Only as to the firmness nothing 
had been tried, and painful doubts were 
troubling me about the solidity. And then, 
on that afternoon, when above in the little 
cottage the royal couple, the Prince and the 
Princess of Bulgaria, were assembled to- 
gether with their court-states and minis- 
ters, there was, I think, no unhappier man 
on earth than I. And in addition to that a 
fierce storm arose with dashing rain, and 
caused the tea to. last, instead of only half 
an hour, as intended, more than two hours 
—for me an endless, pangful time; for con- 
tinually the idea was tormenting me that 
a rail, a cramp, a bolt, might give way and 
that, as soon as any one of the guests would 
feel alarmed by such happening, everything 
would be lost. I went under the little 
‘nest,’ and there I remained. How slowly 
the minutes elapsed, the storm becoming 
fiercer and shaking the huge firs to and fro! 
Presently a Bulgarian general and General 
Theodori, the King’s physician, passed by 
me. Turning to me, General Theodori jok: 
ingly remarked, ‘ Well, Mr. Liman, I declare 
you seem to have great confidence in your 
house. Why, if it should collapse, and you 
be standing under it.’ 

“*Ves, General,’ I answered, ‘ that is why 
T am standing here; if it collapses, I want 
it to-bury me first.’ It did not fall, but the 
next morning I[ discovered my first gray 
hair.” 





Bed-Rock Price 


THE proprietor of a Boston hotel says 
that a week or two ago a dusty, tired-look- 
ing person from Nashua, -New Hampshire, 
presented himself at the desk of the hotel, 
stating that he desired a room. 

“T’ve et my supper an’ shall be off be- 
fore breakfast,” said he, gravely, to the 
clerk; “now what would be your lowest 


- price for a room to sleep in?” 


“ One dollar, if you leave at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning,” was the reply. 

“ Well—er—wouldn’t half a dollar make it 
jest about right?” demanded the wayfarer, 
producing a battered fifty-cent piece, “ You 
see, I’m all excited up, travellin’, an’ I don’t 
expect to sleep more’n half the time I’m in 
there.” 





Spiritual Need 


GrorGeE O’DoNNELL, the actor, tells the 
following story of his four-year-old niece, 
whose mother is the wife of a clergyman: 

One night Edith wasn’t feeling very 
well and so was put to bed rather early. 
As her mother was about to leave her, she 
called her back. 

“Mamma, I want to see papa.” 

“No, dear,” her mother replied; “ your 
father is busy and must not be disturbed.” 

“ But, mamma,” the child persisted, “I 
want to see him.” 

As before, the mother replied, “ No; your 
father must not be disturbed.” 

“Mamma,” declared her daughter, sol- 
emnly, “i'am a sick woman, and I want to 
see my minister.” 
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His Knowledge of Weeds 

At a suburban residence near Philadel- 
phia there recently appeared an unkempt- 
looking individual who asked for employ- 
ment. It chanced that this application was 
made to the lady of the house herself, who 
was superintending the transplanting of 
plants in the garden. 

“ Are you a gardener?” asked the lady. 

“*Ain’t had much experience at garden- 
in’,” was the reply. 

“Can you plant these bushes?” 

“T’d hate to risk spoilin’ ’em, mum.” 

“Then what can you do?” 

“Well, mum,” responded the unkempt- 
looking: individual, “if you was to hand 
me one of your husband’s cigars I -might 
sit in the greenhouse an’ smoke out them 
insects that’s eatin’ the leaves of them 
rose-bushes.” 


THE BEST ALL-ROTIND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv ] 


Ust BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous —— 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents pér Jar.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 


Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse says: “In the practice of my 
profession I have found so many points in favor 
of Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an 
essential in food for the sick), and can be adapted 
to all ages, being softened with milk or cream for 
babies or the aged when deficiency of teeth ren- 
ders mastication impossible. For fever patients 
or those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and al- 
bumen water very nourishing and _ refreshing. 
This recipe is my own idea, and is made as follows: 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of 
water for an hour, strain, and serve with the 
beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice or flavoring. This affords a@ great deal of 
nourishment that even the weakest stomach can 
assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician, and he uses Grape- 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his 
patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for 
any one—well or sick.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostra- 
tion, or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of Grape-Nuts 
will work wonders toward nourishing and rebuild- 
ing, and in this way ending the trouble. ‘‘There’s 
a reason,” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little-book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 





ENNEN "S Tatcum 































































Photograph by Edwin Levick 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ACTRESS IN THE WORLD 


Madame Bernhardt has just returned to France with $250,000 as her profits from a six months’ tour of the 
United States. This photograph was taken aboard the steamship “La Touraine” the day she sailed, June 14 
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Men of To-Day 


(Continued from page 921.) - 


uses; and it was divided between four of 
our universities, which founded travelling 
scholarships for scientific research. One of 
these fell to Michael Pupin, and thus he 
was able to make the pilgrimage to Cam- 
bridge and Paris and Berlin in search of 
wisdom. At Berlin he entered the circle 
of the great Helmholtz, who was hard at 
work on his wonderful investigations in 
sound. Into this work Pupin threw him- 
self with ardor, at the same time studying 
the principles of physical chemistry. 

After three years’ work in Berlin he was 
asked to return to Columbia to aid in es- 
tablishing the new school of electrical en- 
gineering, with which so much of his later 
work is identified. In fact, it-may be said 
that the Columbia school of electricity is 
largely his creation, and that he practically 
built up its very complete experimental 
equipment, since before his. day electricity 
was little more than a book subject. This 
was in 1889, and for several years he worked 
along original lines of research, suggested 
by his former studies. 

Then, in 1894, during a vacation in Swit- 
zerland, he struck the high road of discov- 
ery and success. Lord Rayleigh’s book on 
sound records the early work of Lagrange 
on the motion of a vibrating string, and 
this book Pupin had taken with him to the 
Alps. Lagrange had tackled the question 
by imagining a row of beads strung along a 
string, and then working out the movement 
of each bead. Professor Pupin saw what 
Lagrange either failed to see or failed to 
record, that if there were three or’ more 
beads to each wave length the string might 
be treated as a body of uniform weight and 
texture. Beginning on this problem as one 
primarily of the theory of sound, he pres- 
ently saw that it applied to wave motion in 
general, and within a week he had caught 
a glimpse of its relation to one of the great 
unsolved problems of modern science—the 
problem of long-distance telegraphy. For 
the coils which he inserts at intervals along 
his telephone circuits are the exact equiva- 
lent of the beads strung on Lagrange’s 
string, and enable him to get the same re- 
sults as would come from a uniform wire of 
much greater weight. 

It took a week to catch this glimpse, and 
then five years of unremitting toil-to work 
it out, stopping every loophole of escape, 
with the result that on May 19, 1900, a 
patent was granted him, and that within 
two days he had signed a contract with the 
Bell Telephone Company for the practical 
application of his discovery. 

One question I asked Professor Pupin in 
conclusion. Of the many revolutionary dis- 
coveries made in science during the last 
few years—the Roentgen rays, the Hertzian 
rays, and wireless telegraphy, and, more 
recently, the exploration of radium and 
radioactivity—not one cardinal discovery is 
credited to a native American. I asked 
Professor Pupin whether, in his view, there 
was any marked difference of faculty under- 
lying this striking fact; perhaps some 
strong tendency of the American mind to- 
ward the application of the discoveries 
of others, rather than toward original re- 
search. From this suggestion, Professor 
Pupin dissented. : 

In his view there was no such difference of 
faculty, only a difference of circumstances, a 
different call made on the American mind. 
We have an immense area of territory to 
conquer and subdue, as the primary prob- 
lem of our life, and the concrete problems 
arising from this absorb nearly all. our at- 
tention. Then, again, the inherent democ- 
racy of this country, where every man has 
a high idea of his worth and possibilities, 
puts a premium on human labor. Thus, to 
save cost, it becomes necessary to do as 
much as possible by machinery; . therefore 
almost humanly clever machines come to be 
devised. This, and not any difference of 
character or faculty, is the reason of our 
preeminence in ‘mechanics and our compara- 
tive poverty of discovery. Yet we have 
great names in the region of pure theory 
also. names like those of Gibbs, of Langley, 
of Michelson, who, beginning in practical 
work, have turned their powerful energies 
into the field of theory, 
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LIQUEUR ; 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA’ GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITISNOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Financial 

og Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Cc d . of Credit. ye oneeey =. 
Internationa eques. Cer- 

reait. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
Tue Auprr Company oF New YORK 
WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 

F, C. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 

Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Boston Chicago, 
‘Arcade Buildin * Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

zsth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. Ls Salle and Monroe Sts. 


UMMER HOMES 
in Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 


Terms $4 to $10 per week. 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont 
points. As good as any on the continent. 
1§0-page illustrated brochure mailed free on soviet of 6c. in stamps for 
ye. Address A. W. EOOLESTONE, 8. P. A., Central 
ermont Ry., 885 Broadway, New York. 


OPIU and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 





No pay till cured. rite 
Dk. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
Dept. 57. Lebanon, Vhio. 









Women of refinement and 
discrimination prefer to use 


LOTOS LOTION 


to cure chapped or tanned skin 
and to beautify the complexion. | 

It is indispensable for a sum- 
mer outing and will prevent the 
unpleasant effect of salt water 
on the skin. 

Lotos Lotion is delightfully 
soothing to Baby’s skin ‘after his 
bath, and is equally pleasant to 
Baby’s father, for use after 
shaving. 

Thoroughly tested by the best 
chemists and: doctors of Balti- 
more. Sold by mail order only. 
Four-ounce bottles. Fifty cents 
per bottle. Address 


LOTOS LOTION CO. Owises Mills 


How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 

















| This book wiil be found of great help to every 
| housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
| manner a simple but comprehensive system 
the household No 
knowledge of book-keeping is 
required. There are sample pages showing 
exactly how the system is put to practical use. 


| of keeping accounts. 
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Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Fly-RodsandFly-Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” 





| This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume. The book 
goes into all necessary details, with drawings 
and diagrams of the manufacture and us¢of rods 
and fly-tackle and the making of flies. The book 
is the best authority on this subject in existence. 


Mustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalase mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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, luxedo’s Annual Horse Show —Judging the Saddle-Horse Class 


the Horse Show, which opened on June 15, the twelve. Classes exhibited contained a larger Number of. Entries. than in any 
former Year 
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Motor-boat Racing on the Hudson 


In the Power-boat Races of the Columbia Yacht Club on the Hudson River, June 16, J. H. Hoadley’s “The Den” covered the 
Eight-mile Course in 25 Minutes 31 Seconds—about 19 Miles an Hour. The Photograph shows her winning from “ Brushby ” 


JUNE SPORTS ABOUT NEW YORK 


Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. 
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A Talk on Advertising Service 
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HE-article reproduced on -this page .is -from- 
Printers’ Ink, the most prominent and independent - 
Advestisin Journal in America. 

The.editors of. Printers’.Ink wrote and pub- 
lished this article on their_own initiative after 
making -the- most complete: and«comprehensive 
~ investigation“of-advertismg’ agency methods for © 
=o” the benéfit-of-their-readers. 

: Lord & Thomas are reproducing the article 
this month in thirty-five leading magazines at an 
expense. of over $20,000.00, 

Because they believe this report by so great and independent an. 
authority as Printers’ Ink constitutes a matter of concern to all who 
are interested ‘in that’ most interesting part ot modern commerce— 
modern oe / 


“PRINTERS INK. | 


_4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
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S Printers’ Ink so truly says, “the Re: power of copy and 
media is nowhere shown up so completely” as ‘it is in the 
Lord & Thomas Record of Results-Cabinet. 

It must be obvious to any advertiser or prospective advertiser 
that this record does “give positive knowledge about copy and media” 
and does “minimize experimental work and eliminate the element of 
chance” in Lord & Thomas Campaigns. 

Think how much this means to even the most experienced 
advertiser. 

The Lord & Thomas Record of Results is practical tangible 
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assurance that Lord & Thomas are qualified above all others to 
protect your advertising appropriation. 

When you are about to invest money your first consideration is 
naturally “ security.” 

Your business judgment demands something tangible to make 
your money safe. 

How about, your advertising investment? 

The-Lord & Thomas Record of Results safeguards your advertis- 
ou. certain that your appropriation will be 
wisely placed andthe dividends you-have & right to expect reason- 
ably certain. 

ith no other advertising agency in*the world. can_you have such 
a feeling of certainty, because no other agency has such a record with 
which to protect your interests. 

These considerations should lead you to carefully read and fully 
digest this article from Printers’ Ink, 

What you read should’ lead you to investigate the details of Lord 
& Thomas service. 

If you are seriously interested in advertising—if you contemplate 
advertising—if you care to investigate the possibility of increasing the 
results from your present advertising—Lord & Thomas will be pleased 
to explain to you in person just what their service means to you. 

Lord & Thomas are about to issue a series of small books (cloth 
bound) covering advertising—newspaper, magazine and outdoor— 
in all its phases. 

The value of the information and data these books contain cannot 
be measured by the price they were intended to sell at—$4.00—but 
Lord & Thomas will gladly-send them free to any interested adver- 
tiser or anyone contemplating advertising, 
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JUNE WOOD-MUSIC 


By BURGES JOHNSON 





























‘THE new woods, the dew woods,— 
Dim aisles that waken soon 


To pans of thanksgiving 
For dawn-light and the boon 
Of warmth and very living,— 
’Tis the music of the woods in June. 
The jewelled sheens outrival 
The day God’s world began; 
Each tiny thing is singing, 
Its gentle heart outflinging,— 
The June woods, unhewn woods, 
The very home of Pan. 
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The lush woods, the thrush woods, 
The senses well might swoon, 

For sound and sight and smelling 
All spell a song triune 

That’s madly gladly swelling,— 
’Tis the music of the woods in June. 


But o’er the songs full-throated, 
And humming insects’ throng, 

There’s still another singing,— 

A magic rhythm swinging,— 

The June woods, the noon woods, 
Where lurks a hidden song. 
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The grey woods, the fey woods, 
When drowsy voices croon; 
Then hark! the silence breaking, 
Above the frog’s bassoon,— 
’Tis Pan’s own merrymaking, 
’Tis the music of the woods in June! 
We may not see the players, 
Nor learn their faerie tune, 
Save tiny tempting snatches; 
And lilting luring catches; 
The June woods, the moon woods, 
The witching woods in June. 


























Newspapers in Turkey 


Tue Turkish press of our day leads a 
rather pitiable life. The censorship watches 
over it with unrelenting severity, lest some- 
thing may creep into the columns of the 
newspapers that might, even remotely, 
induce the mind of the faithful Mussulman 
to examine into things existent, or per- 
haps to doubt the God-likeness of the Pa- 
disha; and almost at every step the Turkish 
editors are threatened with temporary or 
permanent suspensions, with fines or im- 
prisonment. Not only discussing questions 
of interior or foreign policy, but the use of 
certain words by the Turkish papers, is 
prohibited once for. all, among these words 
being, for instance, constitution, revolution, 
liberty, tyranny, autocrat, fraternity, 
equality, fatherland, youth, dynamite, 
anarchist, corruptibility, Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Crete, Macedonia, and so on. The 
name Murad must not be mentioned, as by 
this the reminiscence of the dethroned 
predecessor of the present Padisha, who was 
named Murad, may be called forth; even the 
cricket, that inoffensive insect which in the 
language of the Turks is called the “ little 
August beetle” is not allowed to chirp in 
the newspapers, for the present Sultan 
ascended to the throne in the month of 
August. 

Foreign rulers, of course, are equally 
unassailable, neither their defects nor 
their qualifications in general may be dwelt 
upon or even alluded to. ' Instead of this, 
the Turkish papers of to-day are filled 
mainly with bombastic reports on the 
deeds of the Sultan; as, for instance, that 
he for some reason made a present or re- 
ceived a new foreign minister, ete. This 
situation is the more interesting, as it is of 
rather recent date, for the censorship was 
first established after the Russian war, 
while up to that time the Turkish press en- 
joved a pretty far-reaching liberty which it 
not infrequently made use of for severely 
criticising disagreeable conditions and un- 
popular officers. Thus, when in December, 
1876, the so-called constitution was given, 
all of the Constantinople papers were full of 
praise; one only of the most biting comic 
papers, the Hayal, deemed the granted liber- 
ties insufficient, and overwhelmed the authors 
of the document with hateful attacks. One 
article of the constitution provides that the 
press should be “ free within the boundaries 
of the law,” whereupon the Hayal published 
a cartoon showing a man strangled to death 
according to Turkish custom, over the 
characteristic explanation, “ Free within the 
boundaries of the law.” The paper was not 
suspended at once on account of this 
cartoon, but was only sued, and met its 
fate later because continuing its unsparing 
attacks. ; 

Another comic paper once caused the 
downfall of a governor of Galata, who 
had rendered himself impossible, even in-the 
eyes of the patient Turks, by corruptibility 
and a conduct objectionable in every re- 
spect. 

It published a novel, the hero of which 
unmistakably showed the features of 
that governor, and wherein none of his 
knaveries was left out. The whole town soon 
talked of nothing else but that novel, and 
as every one was laughing at him, he 
had to resign. This, of course, occurred 
before the establishment of the censorship 
which has now been weighing upon the 
Turkish press for three decades, and has re- 
duced it to complete impotence. 





Frenzied Finance 


THE director of a Philadelphia bank not 
long ago spoke to his wife with reference 
to her account, which had been overdrawn. 
To his suggestion that the matter should 
be seen to at once, the wife replied that she 
would immediately adjust the difficulty. 
A day or two after that the husband in- 
quired whether she had done what he sug- 
gested. 

“Certainly,” replied the wife; “I attend- 
ed to that matter the very next morning 
after you first spoke to me about it. I sent 
to the bank my check for the amount I had 
overdrawn.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Ex-President American 
Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL .Doy iredicat dainraiati 
the Medical Society of Virginia; late Pre. nt an ‘ofessor 0, in 
ym By University Colle, : of Medicine’ Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me 
as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribed it as such. I sometimes think 
» it must contain a of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound 
does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from its constant use, personally and 
in practice, that the results obtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 
would warrant.” me aT 
; Professor of Nervous an ‘en S- 
Charles Cc. Hill, M.D., eases; Baltimore Medital College, etc.: 
“In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 


phosphates, it is invaluable.’ 
Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and 


mineral water trade. 










Hotel at Springs now Open. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 
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“So you’re going to the country? I don’t think you need a Test any 


more than I do.’’ 








WHISKEY 
"> OF 


REFINED R 
TASTE 


Poids at all first-class cafes end by jobbers. 
M. LANAHAN & SON, Bzitimore, Md. 














‘*No, but by the time I get these trunks packed I'll need it.” READ Fenwick’s Career 
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MADE. BY THE ORIGINAL BRAND WHO WAS FOR MANY 
YEARS CHEF TO THAT ROYAL EPICURE. 

DELICIOUS WITH FISH?SOUPS, GAME, ETC. AND 
PARTICULARLY APPRECIATED ON-WELSH RAREBITS, 
BROILED LOBSTERAND ENGLISH MUTTON CHOPS. 


A ROYAL RELISH 








His Masry KinG GEORGE IV APPROVING THE SAUC 
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@® “BEGIN RIGHT, END BIGHT, ARE RIGHT N THE MIDDLE.” —HEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


In Sun or Shade 


POEMS BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


Among them we find lighter love lyrics, as well as the deeper notes 
‘of love, poems of nature, dainty lines to a butterfly, poems on humanity’s 
wrongs, introspective poems, poems of youth and the loss ef youth, of 
places and persons, of past and present, of solitude and society, of city 
and country. But on whatever theme the author touches she writes - 
well and gracefully, showing not only correct versification and smooth- 
flowing lines, but taste and skill, poetical insight, and wide sympathy and 
interests.+~Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


A book of verse which contains so large an utterance as this is of 
importance and should be read by thinkers— Springfield Republican. 


A sheaf of emotional verse, impassioned, thoughtful, and spiritual 
the writer's mood soars into daylight or darkness.-—Boston Herald. 


Models of lyrical beauty.— Catholic World. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 
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A curious fact is now. to the fore in regard to 
-« The -Spoilers,’. a novéel~ which thousands, are’ read- 
ing with that- intense enthusiasm which few stories 
can arousé to- day. ° 














To the Enat remote from the’ scene of action, it 
*seems almost ineredible *that “The ~Spoilers * can, be 
other than’ largely melodramatic—“ a lurid figment. of 
vivid fancy and exaggeration.” 






» * 





The. West, close to the life and huthan. types de- 
picted, is.unanimous .in, its,.enthusiastic recognition : 
of the.truth and lifelikéness -of. this daring tale. “To 


iNustrate:* atin 
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THE WEST 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: ” 


Canin 1906, by Harper & Brothers 


\|" THE EAST 


The Boston Herald says: re 


“The Spoilers is an adroit piece of constriction 


as to action which moves ‘swiftly, developing? 


climax after climax, each stranger than the one 
before it, vet the reader cannot rise out of the 
ever-present consciousness of the tale’s un- 
reality. It is too_swift and too exciting to be 
genuine.” 


Bookmagt, New York: 


et all sounds made up—cleverly? no doubt, 


but none the less manufactured.”’ 


Vogue, New York: 


“It is hardly to be supposed that the startling 
incidents are founded on fact or even remotely 
like anything that really happened in the history 
of the Alaskan gold-fields.”’ 


Minneapolis Journal: 


Portland (Oregon) Journal]; 


“To those who live far away from Alaska and 


“khow*hothing of “the envirornffient theres The 


Spoilers may appear the wild imaginings of a 
romancer, To those near Alaska, like ourselves, 
it is a photographic study conceived by a master 
spirit. There is truth and fidelity in every in- 
cident.” 

% 


« 


“As he reads the book the Northwest rner feels 
that he is reading something very like history, 
and history of which he was a witness if not a 
part.” 


“The Spoilers appeals With péculiar interest to 


people on this coaSt;Who are, many of them, 
familiar with the scenes and have lost or profited 


by the wild adventures and speculations which# 
















are told in the book as fiction but «have theix 
foundation in fact and truthe’ 


Illustrations like the above might be multiplied indefinitely. But both East afd West Miave 
been struch by “‘ this ragged recital that leaves you panting in eagerness for more.’’ ‘<A mah’s 
story, perhaps,’” says the Philadelphia Item, “* but it will be read with intense sympathy and 


comprehension by every woman who has good red blood in her veins.”” 
| THE SPOILERS 
Price $1.50 


| By REX BEACH 
















Mtustrated by Clarence F. he 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, *NEW 
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At the summit of excellence 
in eating chocolate is 


PETER’S 


It has that smooth, rich, full cream 
flavor that delights all lovers of good 
eating chocolate. It is more delicious 
than any candy and as wholesome as 
bread and butter. 

In the home Peter’s Chocolate 
should be always on hand for the chil- 
dren, as well as for the older folk, be- 
cause Peter’s is a genuine food, that 
can be eaten freely, with benefit instead 
of injury. It does not create thirst. 

Those who want the Best must 
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Insist upon having Peter’s. = 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers~ 


78 Hudson St., New York 








